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A Suggestion to Congress 


E were sitting in the smoking compart- 
4 ment of a. P: ae, hitched 2 a broken 
lown, coughy engine t was jerking its way 
along the uneven that paralleled the St. 
Croix River. I had been up the Grand Lake 
Streams for a few weeks’ loaf,—fishing, smok- 
ing, reading, As the engine labored 
along,—the bleak, stubby remains of fine spruce 
forests on o side of it and the turgid, little 
river full of pulp wood on the other, I half 
closed my eyes and dreamily played a monstrous 
trout on a gossamer line. Just as I was about 
to land my catch, the chap sitting opposite me 
remarked in the same matter of fact tone in 
which he might have said Good Ev 
“How can do ‘it for sixty cents!” 
tae y sane, his gray eyes were steady 
calm, so my first impulse to plead an en- 
fagement devel devel into the conventional “I 
your par Preston continued, “When 
I answered her first advertisement in the New 
Republic, I cheerfully anticipated getting 
monn wort if printed in cheap, abri 
poor book printed in eye-strainin 
on butcher’s manila. But when oo two ce 
came !—Just think—a 350 of ‘Thus 
Spake thustra’—I ha tied. or months 
to get that last word of ‘Kultur’ translated by 
Common and with an introduction b by ita 
Frau Nietzsche, and a volume of the finest col- 
lection of 13 De Maupassant stories I’ve ever 
seen, and I think I know my De Maupassant. 
I felt that I had cheated the publishers.” Pres- 
ton paused for breath— I learned afterwards 
that he is an unusually taciturn man—and be- 
fore he could resume, I had opened my bag and 
fished out two charming limp croft Pa 
volumes, “The Way of All Flesh” an 
Mayor of Casterbridge” with Seote t Kilmore 
introduction. 
“] thought you were a bit queer,—at first,” 
I said, “but they say people are judged by the 
books they read, so we don’t need any other 
introduction.” 
“I should say not,” Preston exclaimed ; “col- 
lectors of the Modern Library don’t. Aren't 
they the most satisfying companion volumes 


ever 

Just ther the c engine ted and 
pulled up at Machias Junction, where Preston 
and 1 got out, stretched our legs and passed 
the time of night with a group of State of 
Maine lumber jacks. Preston told them the 
yarn about Isaac Newton cotton a big hole 
and a small hole in the side of his barn so 
that both ogee j cat and her kittens — 
out at night, we could hear their app 
tive guffaws as Fn settled down again to our 


pipes and our cha 
Ttold ld Preston a lot about the Modern Library 


Hand bound limp croft leather, 60c 
Published by BONI & LIVERIG 


that he didn’t know. He had gotten only the 
first twelve titles. He let his pipe go out sev- 
eral times when I told him there were thirty 
volumes bY be had for the same sixty cent 
price and that almost every one of the new 
titles had an introduction by such men as 
Padraic Colum, Alexander Harvey, Willard 
Huntington Wright, etc., which some people 
thought alone worth the sixty cents. 

I waxed eloquent and, before we thought ef turning 
in for the night, had explained how The Modern Library 
had started with the idea of giving the American Pub- 
fF fe Py —-h~- FF F, ice 


and in a simple, attractive, convenient 
It ores books that had never been’ published in this 
country such as “Married” and “A Miracle of St. 
Anthony”; and out of print books; that it tonghe from 


other publishers the right to reprint such worth-while books 
of contemporaneous interest as Wells’ “War in the Air,” 
James Stephens’ “Mary, Mary,” and pt s Plays. 
“Best sellers don’t mean entrée to The M n Library,” 
ss est Russian Stories’ Ks ‘The Way 
Flesh’ and ‘Dorian Gray’ and several others have 
been_reprinted several times in this edition” — 

“Do you realize,” said Preston, “that those fellows are 
doing ceaahies big? Only one or two foreign publishers 
have attempted anyt hing as fine as that Modern Libr 

“That's just what Gerould of The Bellman, “Wiliam 
Marion and Mencken and Kerfoot and 
critics are saying,” I answ 

Preston exclaimed, “Great heavens, man, I’m a Modern 
—, fan Eta but ow ought to have you en their 

to tell you the truth, they have,” I 

ct with p.. ¥., of a aoe grin, “in fact I’m one 
the publishers of the Modern Library. 1 wouldn't have 
hado’t me up, 


se nothing,” -¥ Preston, “there ought to 

be an real | Con. aspen obligin, cing s cmrnaee te read The pa 
4 I call it square, t 

ry. fare square, though. if you give me one of your 


yy: and with me at the Parker House 


Here is the list Boni gave Preston: 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 




















Henrik Ibsen ....... Piays: Hedde Gebdler, Pillars of Beciety, 
The Master Build 


ee See The Man Wee Wan os Phareday 
Hacekei Thempecr. Weisrann....Bvelution in 4 





vol., at all stores, 6c extra Dias mail 
T, 109% West 40th St., New York. 
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Out of the Mouth of Hell 


our boys come, nerve-racked, tense, exhausted by their sleepless vigil and 
harassed with tragic memories. 

Rest they will have, but rest is not re-creation. Mind must relax as well 
as body. They must forget awhile, must turn their thoughts into their 
normal course before facing anew the horrors of the first-line trenches. 

Courage they have always, but we can put fresh heart into them; we can 
restore the high spirits of youth and send them singing into the fray. 


They Are Fighting for You—Show Your Appreciation 


When you give them arms, you give them only _line—but in the trenches, the material and intan- 
the instruments of your own defense; when you gible comforts which mean much to morale. It fur- 
give for the wounded, you give only in common nishes free entertainment back of the lines. It sup- 
humanity; but when you give to the Y. M. C. A.,__ plies free writing paper and reading matter. It 
you are extending to the boys the warm hand of conducts all post exchanges, selling general merchan- 
gratitude, the last token of your appreciation of dise without profit. It has charge of and encourages 
what they are doing for you. You are doing this athletics, and conducts a “khaki college” for liber- 
by showing your interest in their welfare. al education. Its religious work is non-sectarian 

The Y. M. C. A. furnishes to the boys not only in and non-propagandist. It keesp alive in the boys 
its own “huts”—which are often close to the firing “over there” the life and the spirit of “over here.” 


Give Now—Before Their Sacrifice Is Made 


Seven allied activities, all endorsed by the Government, are combined in the 
United War Campaign, with the budgets distributed as follows: Y. M. C. A., YMCA 
$100,000,000; Y. W. a $15,000,000; National Catholic War Council (in- 

cluding the work of the Knights of Columbus and special war activities for Vv 
women), $30,000,000; Jewish Welfare Board, $3,500,000; American Library 
Assocution, $3,500,000; War Camp Community Service, $15,000,000; Salvation 
Army, $3,500,000, 
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Do You Know 


—what is being said in 
ENGLAND about 
“war after the war”? 


—the facts about German 
propaganda in SPAIN? 


—what the various 
Socialists parties in 
FRANCE stand for? 


The International Relations 
Section of the Nation 


will show the trend of public opinion abroad, maintain a lib- 
eral point of view on all international questions, and offer the 
material for a sound understanding of the political and eco- 
nomic problems which the war has raised. In the field which 
these aims represent, it has no American competition. 


It will be edited by the staff of The Nation with the coopera- 
tion of correspondents in various quarters of the world and an 


advisory committee of prominent men in this country and 
abroad. 


First issue appeared October fifth and will appear fortnightly thereafter 





THE NATION, 





The annual subscription 
to The Nation ($4.00) 
includes the new Inter- 
national Relations Sec- 
tion. 


A four months’ intro- 
° 

ductory subscription 
may be had for $1.00. 





20 Vesey Street, New York City 


Please send The Nation for one year (or four 
months) to: 


ieee ta, ue saad eghwisinids sa seen kn 
DT tetera cnon een ee % ED 5944 4¢cswanee te 
GE Gccpewsanetass <eanag BND siiais cn nchie cris tare 
oe Pee Tee eT eee eee for $4.00 
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24 Houses to Choose From 


$40 


Houses That Solve the Servant Problem—Gardens That Sur- 
round Them With Beauty—Let Us Help You Build Your House 





TOUCHSTONE HOUSE No. 3 


Let Us Make a Garden 
Around Your House 


The Touchstone Garden Department 
desires to help people surround their 
Touchstone Houses with beautiful gar- 
dens ; to plan gardens for houses large and 
small designed by other architects; to 
make bleak city backyards lovely through 
color and design. 


Send six cents for our new booklet 
—‘Fourteen Touchstone Houses with 
Plans”’ telling you how we can aid 
you in every step of your home- 
building, inside and out, floor plans, 
furnishing, decorating, to the final 
finish of a garden. 


In every issue of the 


_| TOUCHSTONE MAGA- 


ZINE we present two 
houses designed in our own 
Architectural Department 
to lighten housework. These 
houses are planned for com- 
fort and beauty. 

The Touchstone Maga- 
zine offers free to every 
subscriber full working 
drawings complete in every 
detail, ready to put in the 
hands of the builder, of 
any house published during 
the vear. 
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HOW THE SOLDIER BECOMES A 
FARMER AT HARVEST TIME IN 
EUROPE 


HE ripening wheat fields of France holding the jewel 
Chateau-Thierry in a circlet of life-giving gold, 
presented this fall a harvesting scene of spectacular 
and historic interest to the entire world as well as to 
France. The French peasants following close upon 
the heels of the retreating German army, rejoicing 

in the glorious victory that set them free to return in safety 

to their old homes, found the crops that they had planted in 
the spring being harvested by German prisoners captured in the 

Belleau Woods, under the supervision of two American Red Cross 

officers. So suddenly did the Franco-American army advance 

that the retreating Germans had not time to destroy the fields that 
they had cultivated and guarded and expected to use, thus leaving be- 
hind booty more valued than guns or shells. 

The two Red Cross officers who marshalled the German prison- 
ers into a saving instead of a destroying army, were both American 
farmers who had gone over-seas to aid in reconstructive agricultural 
work. These men managed to mobilize twelve hundred scythes and 
fifty horse-drawn mowing machines that were soon making music 
sweet to the ear, quite in contrast to the booming of guns and shrieking 
of shrapnel which had so recently shaken the air with terrifying clamor. 
We learned from reports sent over by war correspondents that their 
work was not without danger, however, for the fields were literally 
sown with unexploded shells and grenades. One touch of a scythe or 
a mowing machine and these instruments of death would be exploded. 
So, before every scythe and mowing machine, walked a scout carefully 
picking up the dangerous missiles. ‘The German prisoners had the 
questionable enjoyment of harvesting about four hundred thousand 
bushels of wheat for the good of the French and American soldiers 
instead of their own people, as they had expected to do. 


LL over France one sees fields being harvested by wounded 
poilus or by soldiers on furlough, assisted by women and chil- 
dren. Not a grain of wheat or an ounce of food has gone to 

waste in France through lack of workers, for between battles, soldiers 
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THE SOLDIER A FARMER AT HARVEST-TIME 


have laid down their guns and taken up the scythe, tanks have 
been converted into reapers and the work of harvesting has 
gone on between pauses of destructive battle. Life and death 
have thus been close comrades in the fields of France, first one 
and then another triumphing. It is no unusual sight to 
see soldiers on leave of absence merrily helping the old 

men, women and children of the village bring in 
o0h.. their wee but valuable crops. In contrast to the 
powerful work done by soldiers whose muscles 
were hardened through war service, who could 
lift on one fork more hay than women and children could manage by 
long labor, were the veterans, who having lost an arm or a leg, or 
still feeble from the effects of gas or shell-shock, doing as much as their 
strength would permit, packing fruit, picking beans, cutting grains, 
or leading the small donkey homeward with its valuable load. 

Tue Toucustone has been able to secure a few photographs 
which show the British artillerymen cheerfully cutting grain in Priae, 
their blades mounted upon handles hastily improvised from wayside 
trees. No situation is so desperate that the ingenuous English soldier 
cannot find a way out. If they have no scythe, they make one of a 
bayonet; if there is no threshing machine, they revive the art of the 
a is always some way by which the precious crops can be 
saved. 


NOTHER of our photographs shows Tunisian soldiers break- 
ing up the fields with primitively crude implements; helping to 
feed the world with the same cheerful spirit that they manifest 

when charging the enemy. Still another photograph shows the smiling 

face of a British “Tommy” as he stops to chat with a pretty French 

asant girl, offering gallantly to lay down his gun and wield the 
vy scythe in the cause of. peace, while she rests. 

As fast as French land is re-captured from the Germans, peas- 
ants return to their homes, restoring the fields and planting crops 
even before they repair their destroyed houses. One of our photo- 
graphs shows a crippled veteran of France helping his wife in the 

ard of their farmhouse destroyed by the Germans. No attempt 
tes been.made to restore their home, so busy have they been at work 
preparing food for the fighting men at The Front. 

Last spring the men of the American national army, not yet 
physically “passed” for service abroad, were put to work with harrow 
and hoe at Cone Dix. Acres and acres of onions and potatoes and 
grains were planted by these men, and the work proved as valuable a 
part of their physical training as any military drill. Under the direc- 
92 
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FRENCH VETERAN WORKING WITH HIS WIFE IN THE 
DOORWAY OF THEIR HOME, SHATTERED BY THE GERMANS. 
THESE PEOPLE RETURNED TO THEIR FIELDS IMMEDIATE- 
LY AFTER THE ENEMY HAD BEEN DRIVEN AWAY. PLANT- 
ING WAS BEGUN BEFORE ANY ATTEMPT HAD BEEN MADE 
TO PUT THEIR LITTLE HOME IN A LIVABLE CONDITION. 
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THE SOLDIER A FARMER AT HARVEST-TIME 


have laid down their guns and taken up the scythe, tanks have 
been converted into reapers and the work of harvesting has 
gone on between pauses of destructive battle. Life and death 
have thus been close comrades in the fields of France, first one 
and then another triumphing. It is no unusual sight to 
see soldiers on leave of absence merrily helping the old 

men, women and children of the village bring in 
s4.. their wee but valuable crops. In contrast to the 
powerful work done by soldiers whose muscles 
were hardened through war service, who could 
lift on one fork more hay than women and children could manage by 
long labor, were the veterans, who having lost an arm or a leg, or 
still feeble from the effects of gas or shell-shock, doing as much as their 
strength would permit, packing fruit, picking beans, cutting grains, 
or leading the small donkey homeward with its valuable load. 

Tue Toucustone has been able to secure a few photographs 
which show the British artillerymen cheerfully cutting grain in France, 
their blades mounted upon handles hastily improvised from wayside 
trees. No situation is so desperate that the ingenuous English soldier 
cannot find a way out. If they have no scythe, they make one of a 
bayonet; if there is no threshing machine, they revive the art of the 
a is always some way by which the precious crops can be 
saved. 


NOTHER of our photographs shows Tunisian soldiers break- 
ing up the fields with primitively crude implements; helping to 
feed the world with the same cheerful spirit that they manifest 

when charging the enemy. Still another photograph shows the smiling 

face of a British “Tommy” as he stops to chat with a pretty French 

‘soa girl, offering gallantly to lay down his gun and wield the 
vy scythe in the cause of. peace, while she rests. 

As fast as French land is re-captured from the Germans, peas- 
ants return to their homes, restoring the fields and planting crops 
even before they repair their destroyed houses. One of our photo- 
graphs shows a crippled veteran of France helping his wife in the 
= of their farmhouse destroyed by the Germans. No attempt 

as been.made to restore their home, so busy have they been at work 
preparing food for the fighting men at The Front. 

Last spring the men of the American national army, not yet 
physically “ ” for service abroad, were put to work with harrow 
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grains were planted by these men, and the work proved as valuable a 
part of their physical training as any military drill. Under the direc- 
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BRITISH 
ARTILLERY 
MEN ON THE 
WESTERN 
FRONT IN 
FRANCE 


LABOR 

FRANCE | 
BEEN DONE BY 
SOLDIERS 
WHO HA\E 
THUS HELPED 
TO FEED 
THEMSEL\ ES 





Courtesy 
of the British 
Pictorial Service 


BRITISH 
SOLDIER 
OFFERING 
TO LAY 
DOWN HIS 
GUN IN 
FAVOR OF 
THE RUDE 
SCYTHE OF 
A FRENCH 
PEASANT 
GIRL, THUS 
ASSISTING 
HER IN THE 
FIELDS 
WHILE DE- 
FENDING 
HER HOME. 





Courtesy of the British Pictorial Servict 


































BRITISH SOLDIERS 
HAVE BEEN RELEASED 
FROM ACTIVE DUTY AS 
E OFTEN AS POSSIBLE TO 
HELP THE FRENCH 
FARMERS PLANT AND 


< HARVEST THE CROP. 
THE SOLDIERS OFTEN 

R SPEND THEIR ENTIRE 
FURLOUGH IN THIS 
WAY. 

i 

M 


TUNISIAN SOLDIERS 


BY CLEARING THE FIELDS 
ON BATTLE FRONT, PRE- 
PARING TO PLANT A 
ED HARVEST. THESE 
HUSKY GIANTS ARE AS 
S HAPPY SERVING THEIR 


COUNTRY BY RAISING 
FOOD AS THEY ARE 
WHEN ATTACKING THE 
ENEMY. 





Courtesy of the British Pictorial Service. 
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Courtesy of the British Pictorial Service. 
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Courtesy of the French Pictorial Service 








GREEK WOMEN WEEDING GREAT FIELDS OF 
BEANS PLANTED FOR THE SOLDIERS. WOMEN ALL 
OVER THE OLD COUNTRY HAVE LABORED FAITH- 
FULLY: ‘IN THE FIELDS, AND WITHOUT THEIR 
HELP THE VAST ARMIES COULD NOT BE FED. 
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THE SOLDIER A FARMER AT HARVEST-TIME 


tion of Lieutenant-Colonel Edmund Tomkinson, the men were trained 
to be farmers as well as fighters. Our soldiers quickly learned to pre- 
pare seed potatoes and run automatic planters; to hoe and weed the 
immense onion fields, and in their hours of leisure they made a game 
of bringing in the hay for the army horses. 


AMP DIX was the first to conduct a demonstration war gar- 
den. Their example was soon followed by other camps. Thus, 
the American soldiers helped not only to feed themselves, but 

learned the art of farming and a new method of physical training. 
From the beginning of the war the soldiers of France and England 
have materially aided in feeding themselves, through their constant 
aid in cultivating the soil. French army officials systematically ar- 
range for soldiers to work in the fields en they are not busy in the 
firing line. Many a furlough was spent in the fields this year. Great 
batteries of American tractors were operated by French gunners, who 
drove their machines across the fields with as much zest as though they 
were driving tanks against the enemy. The armies supplied horses 
to the peasants whenever possible, and helped in the work of planting 
thousands of fruit trees in the recovered French ground. 

The American Red Cross has established an agricultural school 
for French mutilés in the fertile Lorraine district. A farm of five 
hundred acres was placed at the disposal of the Red Cross in this effort 
to supply work for the disabled and crippled soldiers. These men take 
kindly to farming. Work in the soil seems to restore the nerves and 
minds of those suffering from shell shock. And this branch of study 
will be conducted on a large scale by the United States for our re- 
turned wounded soldiers. 

After the war is over many thousands of vigorous young men who 
have learned to love the outdoor life and who have grown accustomed 
to working with their hands and living close to the earth will rebel at 
resuming their former work in office buildings and factories. The gov- 
ernment has a plan by which every returned soldier who so desires 
may find himself the proud owner of a small farm. Soldiers who have 
helped with the harvest in France during their leisure hours uncon- 
sciously acquired a liking for this wholesome exercise which will have 
its weight in deciding their future occupation when once again they 
take their individual advancement in their own hands. 

The Government will make it easy for these men to own their 
land, stock it and equip it thoroughly with machinery, and, at the same 
time will furnish instruction as to the running of it and even help to 
finance it for the first few years. Thus the soldier no longer fighting 
to rid the world of slavery will be helping to feed the world. 
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TAKING CARE OF OUR GIRL WAR WORKERS: 
TRAINING PRESCRIBED BY DR. KRISTINE 


MANN. Direetor of the Civilian Workers’ Branch of the Ordnance Department. 


le MERICAN women are responding magnificently to 
&4 every call for them to relieve men for war and to under- 
‘ *, | take definite war work. They poured into the munition 
Pua. .4 factories when the call went out; they have become 
ee : , | expert makers of gas masks; they have responded to 

the call for nurses; we find them as street car con- 
ductors; running elevators in big buildings; driving ambulances and 
motor cars and fitting into an endless variety of new and important 
labor that up to the time of the war was practically wholly in the 


hands of men. There has been no complaint whatever as to the re- 
sponse of the women of America to the Government’s call for help. 


But this willingness of women to work for their country and to 
work well and to work without thought of their own pleasure, is not 
enough. They are doing all in their power, but the next step is one 
the Government has already taken, and that is to see that this new 
mode of life in the factories, on the farms, in the fields and in the 
subways is not going to be injurious to our young people. We are 
very proud of the way our young women are working, but we want 
to see that the result is as good for them as it is for us, and for this 
good health is essential. 

Government reports, magazines and newspaper articles are pub- 
lishing important statements about the ever widening horizon of 
women’s work. There seems to be but one boundary to the full extent 
of her labors, and that is imposed by physical limitations. Hence, 
we are coming to a realization that there are certain things that a 
woman must be taught in addition to specific training for special 
work. That is to keep well enough and strong enough to be able to 
do the work. 


The employment manager of the National Cash Register said 
recently that “women engaged in industrial work, in shop or factory 
or farm, were eagerly grasping the fundamental principles of their 
occupations; they were adapting themselves to new conditions with 
a fine readiness and genuine efficiency, but, in addition to this new 
equipment, they must learn to be regular in attendance upon their 
work, otherwise they cannot expect good wages; they must adopt a 
businesslike attitude toward their work and regard their tasks as an 
opportunity for personal training. And, back of all this must stand 
unshaken these new business women’s understanding of and accept- 
ance of the necessity of health and hygiene as business assets. 






















THE KIND OF OUTDOOR EXERCISE PLANNED BY DOCTOR 
KRISTINE MANN FOR OUR GIRL WAR WORKERS. THIS PICTURE 
WAS TAKEN AT HOLYOKE COLLEGE WHERE DOCTOR MANN’S 
THEORIES WERE TESTED MOST SUCCESSFULLY LAST SUMMER. 























A PICTURE OF THE GROUP OF WOMEN WHO WORKED 
WITH DOCTOR MANN AT HOLYOKE, AND WILL AS HEALTH 
SUPERVISORS, PASS ON THEIR TRAINING THIS WINTER TO 
THOUSANDS OF GIRL WORKERS IN MUNITION FACTORIES 




















TAKING CARE OF OUR WAR GIRLS 


HE first big step that the Government has taken to care for our 
girl war workers has been the one organized in Washington, 
. C., by Dr. Kristine Mann, Director of the Civilian Workers’ 
Branch of the Ordnance Department of the United States Army. 
Dr. Mann has been testing out her working organization this summer 
in Mount Holyoke School, at South Hadley, Massachusetts. She 
began her work there last June with thirty-eight young women. All 
these women had completed not less than five year courses in different 
colleges, and had especially prepared themselves concerning questions 
of industrial workers and employers. The first object of this school 
was to teach women that health must be guarded in order that the 
nation may be materially strengthened. 


Wellesley, Smith, Ribon, Mount Holyoke, Barnard and Rad- 
cliffe colleges were represented in the personnel of the school, besides 
the universities of Ohio, Michigan, New Hampshire, Missouri and 
Chicago. It is the purpose of the women who have graduated after 
eight weeks’ work with Dr. Mann, to repeat their training as health 
supervisors among thousands of girl workers in the powder mills, 
arsenals, munition factories, steel foundries and cotton mills. And 
there is no doubt in the minds of people who have followed their work 
that they will bring about a right attitude toward health among the 
girl war workers of America, who have become employees in the fields 
of production for the Government and in other important labor 
organizations. The phases of work that were presented in the eight 
weeks of intensive study at Mount Holyoke are directly related to the 
improvement of health and factory efficiency. 


The first had to do with physiology and hygiene; the second with 
questions concerning factory management; the third with recreation. 
These were not emphasized in the stereotyped manner of the question 
answer plan of the usual class-room; instead, the conference plan of 
learning was used, and in connection with this the laboratory for 
special research, and the lecture room for obtaining the view of those 
who are recognized as authorities in the fields of medicine, industry 
and national government. And finally, the “playground” and the 

asiums were used for giving the necessary (setting-up) exercises 
(and recreation) to round out “well-spent” days. 


UT to be more definite about the Mount Holyoke school for the 
B training of health supervisors: The students were up every morn- 
ing at six-forty to be ready for the “setting-up” which began at 
-seven-fifteen. For one hour physical training under the direction of 
Miss Norah Jervis of London, now of Goucher College, Maryland, 
was given; class drills and lessons for individuals were presented by 
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PRESENCE 


the instructor, sometimes for general training and sometimes for the 
correction of particular defects of posture or of muscle development. 

At eight-fifteen every one was ready for the well-ordered and 
“balanced” breakfast. Just such a meal it was as any girl in any 
city or town might buy at a small cost, and here began the only 
— for the students. No tuition was charged, and a fee of ten 
dollars weekly covered the lodging and boarding expense of every one. 
But to return to the breakfast table, or rather to give further con- 
sideration to the food: Miss Gladys Smith, instructor of home eco- 
nomics at Cornell, had entire charge of the diet question; with in- 
structions to select wisely just such foods as were palatable and 
nutritious and necessary for any woman in any field of industry. The 
low cost of living well was proved to be an easy possibility. 

After the breakfast, the regular schedule for the class or con- 
ference work began. Provided the young women had had practical 
training in factory problems, the study of physiology and hygiene 
was made the primary thing; provided, on the other hand, that pre- 
vious specialized study had been given to these subjects, then factory 
and labor problems were discussed in conference. Always, however, 
there was insisted upon an intelligent point of view from every student 
of both the hygienic and economic questions for study. 

Because of their belief in the importance of the school as a vital 
agent in distributing a knowledge of health and standards among the 
employees of shops, munition factories, and other supply plants 
at this critical period of national existence, where “health and hygiene 
are business assets,’—notable practitioners and economists offered 
their services without fees to the school; distinguished lecturers on 
medicine and social economy gave their time, and experienced and suc- 
cessful managers of factories delivered lectures. 

August twenty-first was the “commencement” date. Every 
young woman in the school has found since then a place open for 
her, and the end is not yet. Other schools of similar plan and purpose 
will open throughout the country, especially in the large factory towns. 


PRESENCE 


| DO not miss you—for you are not gone from here— 
Your voice speaks always 
Tome... 
Throme... 
And all the little busyness that fills my days 
Is yours— 
Nina Butt. 
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“THE ROLLER” 
FROM A SKETCH BY BYNG 


BYNG’S DRAWINGS OF WAR CONDI- 
TIONS IN FRANCE TODAY 


F you accept the statement that has often been made that 
great emotional experiences produce great art, then we 
can readily assure ourselves that great art will be born 
through the throes of the present war. Because beyond a 
doubt the present conflict in Europe is the most dramatic 
event in the world’s history—an event that has brought 
out the most hideous cruelty and the most amazingly beautiful 
ideals. We read of Germany saying that the men who do not 
rejoice in the sinking of the Lusitania are not true citizens of the 
Imperial Empire, and we read later of our own American boys failing 
to report wounds for fear they would not be allowed to remain and 
help out their own men in difficulty. There is no doubt that the emo- 
a of the world have never been so stirred both with idealism and 
orror. 

Because of this, it seems very reasonable to expect that we will 
have new expressions of beauty both in painting and sculpture, in 
music, fiction, and in poetry. Music perhaps will be the last because 
the very emotions that create music will be swallowed up in the con- 
flict. Already we have had some marvelous sketches and some rarely 
beautiful poetry. Steinlen has done his very best work since the war 
began in France. Muirhead Bone in England has given us great 
battlefields, the wonderful flight of air machines. He has made the 
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BYNG’S WAR DRAWINGS 


tanks picturesqiie and the trenches thrilling. We have had wonderful 
books from the trenches and about the trenches. And of the poetry 
written, too much to schedule, there are two poems that will forever . 
stand out in the minds of poetry lovers—Masefield’s “August 1914” | 
and “I Have a Rendezvous with Death,” by Alan Seeger. 

- Perhaps the most immediate response to this war emotion will be 
through the poets and the men who sketch, because these two artistic 
means of expression are more possible in the trenches than it would 
be to paint or to write music or even to get together the plot for a long 
yoteg The sculptor will work in a small way and has already done 
so; but, of course, the great aftermath of art will come in the studios 
with the accomplished technique and the right mediums at hand. 

Very recently a collection of drawings has been brought from 
France to America that seem to possess rare beauty, not in what is 
usually known as subjects of beauty, because the subjects presented 
are the war-torn people of the German-ridden France and Belgium. 
Byng has not tried to make women worn and sad beautiful, or tortured 
children picturesque. He just has seen the mass of people, the sol- 
diers, the women, the dead, the live, and made them seem real to the 
people who see the sketches. 


had the good fortune to use the sketch of “A French Zouave” 

V\ by Byng on the cover of our October issue, and in this issue 

we are presenting a series of his masterly black and white 

sketches. They are done so simply that they almost oppress one with 

their lack.of detail, and yet the utmost detail possible could not furnish 
a better outline of certain phases of life in France today. 

Look at Byng’s drawing of the men in line waiting to be fed, 
miserable, ragged, distressed. You not only know they are wretched, 
but at the same time you appreciate the fact that Byng has a distinct 
sense of design and that he is thinking of his art as well as his sym- 
pathy. The drawings of the young officers show absolutely the oppo- 
site end of expression. They are chic and smart and vivid, and yet 
the technique is practically the same. Byng’s drawing of “The Cos- 
sack” is one of rare beauty and value. He has discovered the nature 
of the fighting Russian and has put it in his sketch. And then, the 
picture of the German soldier and old woman down the bleak street— 
the helpless tired little boy, the sad woman and tragic environment are 
all done with the fewest possible lines against a blackground of tumble- 
down houses. And what beautiful contrast of color, what interesting 
design Byng shows us in his “Sisters of Mercy” with the soldiers and 
the refugees. It is a great pity to lose the masterly color that should 
be apparent in this drawing. It isso remarkably done. In his sketches 
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“THE INVASION” 
FROM A SKETCH BY BYNG. 









“THE POILU,” FROM 
A SKETCH BY BYNG. 


“SISTERS OF MERCY IN A 
FRENCH VILLAGE,” FROM 
A SKETCH BY BYNG. 
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“RATIONS FOR THE POOR,” 
FROM A SKETCH BY BYNG. 

















BYNG’S WAR DRAWINGS 


of men at work you know always what work they are doing. You 
know always how hard the men are pulling at the roller, how heavy 
the bag is, suspended on a stick from the man’s shoulder. Byng can 
make a line do what ordinarily only the human body can express or 
the human features portray. He can give you sorrow and grief, 
strength and courage, youth or age with the simplest jet-black line. 
One wonders if he could have achieved just the type of work he is 
doing any way except through war emotionalism. He portrays in 
his drawings that very quality that the men take with them into the 
tanks to fight, or that lifts men “over the top” with such splendid 
courage and conviction. Byng knows his country, his people, and 
his art. Everyone who has watched the development and change in art 
expressions during the war will await with the greatest interest the 
aftermath of war in the studios of France, England and America. 
One wonders whether a man like Byng will continue to express his 
interest in the great drama of war or whether he will use his amazing, 
fresh, brilliant technique for the experiences that will come to every 
artist in the war’s aftermath, the splendid reconstruction work in the 
hurt nations, the readjustment of life for all soldiers and civilians 
who have dedicated their work and time to war. There is going to be 
comedy, tragedy, everything except dullness, in the reorganizing of 
countries and the cementing of new nations. There will be oppor- 
tunities for art in this fluent condition of the whole world such as we 
have never had before in America. 





A SKETCH 
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HOME TREATMENT OF SHELL 
SHOCK: ‘“‘TAKING CARE OF YOUR 
BOY”: BY DR. H. R. HUMPHRIES: 
No. TWO OF SERIES 


HIS article will largely consider the treatment of shell 
shock from the point of view of the women in the homes 
where the shell shock soldiers and sailors will be re- 
ceived. Thousands of men are coming back to Ameri- 
can homes with this nervous difficulty, and thousands 
of homes have very little understanding of the serious 
problems involved in treating these shell shock men. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many of these men will be suffering from such 
serious nervous disorders that they will seem almost like strangers 
in the homes in which they have been born and reared and to 
which they have so longed to return. 

In considering the home treatment of shell shock we do not 
include those men who suffer from shock incident to severe wounds. 
The cases we have in mind are more especially those displaying nervous 
symptoms alone. 

First of all we will have to find out how to treat men suffering 
from complete nervous collapse, who have had their nerve strength 
worn out by the stress and strain of war and who have the greatest 
difficulty to initiate any impulse. Their physical system will show the 
effect of this breakdown in circulation, digestion, secretions; often, 
also, in a certain tremulousness and mental apathy and emotional in- 
stability. It is this type of case which will reach most often the homes 
of America. Men who have been discharged from the hospitals who 
are not able to return to The Front, who are still weak and nervous 
and irritable, and if we can understand the suffering that has brought 
them to this condition and the kind of care and sympathy that will 
restore them to health and happiness we will be able to almost work 
miracles for the returned soldiers and sailors of America. Of course 
it is easy to understand that the only way these men can be really and 
permanently helped is by a complete understanding of shell shock and 
its treatment in the homes of America. Above all things it is essential 
for the people who are to receive the men in their homes to understand 
absolutely that they are very sick men and that the men themselves 
know it. They have gone ‘tenth terrible experiences, perhaps ter- 
rible suffering, and if the slightest impression is conveyed to these men 
by word or gesture that their condition is taken lightly or not under- 
stood, they can be thrown back from the goal of health immeasurably. 
I cannot make this statement too positive: the moroseness and depres- 
sion caused by unkindness or lack of understanding can induce in these 
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TAKING CARE OF “YOUR BOY” 


men an emotional strain that produces a state of mind bordering al- 
most on despair. 

There should be in every home a quiet understanding of just 
what this nervous breakdown is, and without maudlin sympathy. This 
understanding should be so expressed that the men realize its existence. 

I am going to take, paragraph by paragraph, important prob- 
lems which the mother or sister or wife would have to meet on the 
return of these beloved men who have risked their lives and certainly 
their health for the safety of their country. 


IRST of all there is the question of the adjustment of the home 

to these men. I believe that the home should be bright and cheer- 

ful, not gay—on the contrary, quiet. I am sure that practically 
every man suffering from shell shock will on his return home prefer 
a sense of peace and quiet near him. This does not mean an absence 
of bright colors and flowers and good cheer, but it means not too much 
talking, too much of what is ordinarily called entertaining. They 
must set the pace themselves, for any sudden change from a quiet con- 
versation to a more exciting one is disastrous; for if they lack the 
initiative to set the pace they will lack the strength to follow it. 

And then the question of old friends gathering about the man. If 
he is on the road at all to recovery he will possibly want to see these 
friends, but they should come to him very quietly and understand- 
ingly and they should themselves seek to aid his recovery by doing 
nothing that would irritate and tire him. In this matter he must 
really be treated like a convalescent after a long illness. It is a matter 
of personal judgment. The right person coming in at the right time 
and saying the right thing or doing the right thing is fine, but other- 
wise, if the friend is not interesting do not let him come. If a man 
likes companionship and his friends come in and sit down with him 
a great deal depends how it is done. A friend whom he desires to see 
by all means allow in. For some weeks or more it may be impossible 
to win a man out of his depression, and any effort of his friends to 
force this would be disastrous. They will have to follow his own in- 
terest in conversations and any subjects introduced must be done so 
quietly. He should not be encouraged to talk of war experiences, 
neither should he be forced away from them. Each friend who calls on 
a man in this condition must regard himself as a nurse as well as a 
friend, and the moment the patient shows the slightest sense of irrita- 
tion or physical fatigue, the visit ends. 

Never ask one of these men how he feels or what brought on the 
difficulty or if he thinks America will win. Leave the topics as far 
as possible to him or talk about the home conditions, or friends, the 
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TAKING CARE OF “YOUR BOY” 





baseball game, the new library, whatever one would easily talk about 
if the man had not gone to war. 

Of course it is not always easy to control a man’s desire to 
talk of his own war experiences, and if these experiences have been 
exhilarating, thrilling ones leading to victory, along the lines of suc- 
cess, then it is possible the patient will get a sense of exhilaration 
from these very talks. His joy in victory will bring a sense of joy 
which will be good for him mentally and physically. A most interest- 
ing account was recently published in T'he Scientific Monthly of an 
aviator who fell eleven thousand feet and who delights in talking about 
it; in fact, is daily growing stronger in doing so. This is a very dif- 
ferent experience from a man in Gallipoli who had gone through every 
experience of privation, exposure and suffering and, as a last straw, 
jumping from a trench he landed in the midst of a little field of Ger- 
man corpses. Certainly this man could not be encouraged to talk of 
his experiences. Encourage a man to talk about his trip abroad, the 
people he met, his comrades, but never irritate him. Watch his face, 
and if a strained look appears or if he nervously moves from one posi- 
tion to another, bid him good-bye cheerfully and ask him if you can 
come again. | 


NE point I can be very definite about. The living routine of a 
Q home need not be upset by the return of a brother or son or 
husband suffering from shell shock. In fact, it is very good 
for them to meet a certain amount of system in home life. There is 
no reason why they should not come to meals on time, get up on time 
or in any small way fall into the system that daily governs their own 
homes. He will adjust himself to this and it will help him to adjust 
himself to bigger things. 

I have been asked several times about the question of exercise 
for shell shock patients. When a man first comes back home and is 
seriously depleted physically, exercise should not be urged, but as he 
gets stronger, every kind of exercise that he is willing to do is impor- 
tant, so far as possible following his own selection in the matter. 
Begin with a quiet walk, but always let it be a walk with some 
definite end. Everything a man suffering in this way does, should 
have an objective. He should walk to a store, or a house of his friends, 
or the end of a garden, so that he gets accustomed to placing his mind 
definitely. A suggestion from some member of his family that they 
are going to walk and would enjoy going with him, or that perhaps 
he could help very much by doing an errand for them, or that there is 
a package to be taken to some friend. All of these are ways to start 
exercise without its seeming to be exercise. Under no conditions 
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TAKING CARE OF “YOUR BOY” 


should these suggestions be pressed if there seems to be reluctance in 
acceding to them. Of course, if he should be urged to do a thing and 
find it too difficult or exhausting, he would lose his confidence in the 
person making the suggestion. Later, as he grows stronger and more 
cheerful, real exercises morning and night could be suggested by ask- 
ing him to work with some member of the family who needs exer- 
cise, and awaken his interest because it is real fun doing it this way. 
And then only a little at a time and only when he wishes. 

All this sounds very slow and painstaking and wearisome, but it 
is just as essential in the home treatment of shell shock as the medicine 
and food. 

Now as to the question of food. Some of these shell shock cases 
have a disturbed digestion, and in cases of this kind a diet should be 
recommended by a doctor, as it is not possible for anyone but a doctor 
who understands shell shock to know the particular physical diffi- 
culties that may arise. With the man who does not need a specified 
diet the most general and varied food that is nourishing is necessary. 
When he wakes in the morning, say, about half an hour to three- 
quarters before breakfast, he should be given a little orange juice in 
equal parts with cold water; at breakfast he should have cereal, pref- 
erably coarse, bacon and eggs, tea and coffee. (Ordinarily tea and 
coffee are not counter indicated. Alcohol is bad because the reaction 
is too pronounced. The elation caused by alcohol is greater in a shell 
shock patient and the reaction is correspondingly more pronounced. 
He should abstain absolutely until health is restored.) If he is suf- 
fering loss of nutrition, between lunch and breakfast, he should have 
hot bouillon or hot milk. For dinner, soup, a roast and two vege- 
tables; lunch, as the household has it. If there is a longer time than 
four hours between the meal in the middle of the day and that at 
night, some similar food to that in the morning should be given, pref- 
erably hot unless the individual taste requires otherwise. If he needs 
something before he retires he may be given what he desires. 


MATTER that is a very vital one, although it may seem very 
trivial in the beginning in these households, is the avoiding of 
the small things that annoy the patient. It goes without saying 

that the slamming of the door, the dropping of a dish or the squeak- 
ing of a chair, any sound of distress in a person’s voice, tears and 
depression are all serious setbacks for the patient. But there are 
other trivial things besides these that can disturb a man for hours at 
a time. I know of a single instance of a man starting to shave 
putting down his razor and the shaving materials in a certain spot, 
feeling tired and giving up the matter for the moment. Later he 
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felt a little stronger and suddenly remembered that he had not shaved. 
In the meantime all his paraphernalia has been put away, and when 
he could not find them he was at once nervously exhausted and 
irritable. If this condition is met with opposition and irritability a 
very serious setback can be caused. There is only one way to meet 
these circumstances, and that is with gentleness and kindness and 
sweetness, and just such trifles will probably come up a dozen times, 
but the women of the household may never lose their courage, their 
kindness or their sweetness if they want their men to recover. 

I find that as a rule shell shock men are much interested in their 
former occupation, unless it was an uncongenial one, rather than new 
work brought to their notice. Men have been completely cured by 
an understanding of their old occupation and having it brought to 
their attention at the my time when they were eager for some 
undertaking. If a man has been a musician, sooner or later music 
will aid his recovery; if he has been a gardener, he will find peace and 
rest and occupation in a garden if he can work in one. And music 
is not only good for the music lover but for all the nervously afflicted 
men, especially instrumental music. When a man is on the road to 
recovery he may enjoy singing and the piano, the violin, theatre or 
moving pictures, but these things not at the beginning. War moving 
pictures do not seem particularly disturbing to men on the road to 
recovery, but to the really sick men the noise and confusion of the 
theatre and moving picture house are not beneficial. 

My advice is that when it is possible to make a choice of a home 
for the shell shock man, that he should be in the country; that is, if 
the country means comfort and convenience and quiet as well as 
beautiful surroundings. A man is better off in a quiet city sanitarium 
than in a sys Chie -y? home. But a peaceful home in the country 
is ideal, and, above all, the seashore. There can be no question among 
physicians studying shell shock that the sea has a most beneficial 
effect on these overwrought nervous patients. 

As men begin to gain a certain confidence in themselves, a cer- 
tain physical and spiritual strength, it is possible to help them to 
gain certain control by appealing to their nobility of nature. If a 
man feels that his country still needs him and is waiting for him to 
return to service, or if this is not possible, if he can be made to see 
that his wife and children need him and that he is just as valuable 
to his community as he was before he went away, he is bound to 
react favorably, not only mentally but physically. Of course such 
an appeal as this should never be made in the first stages of shell 
shock. It is only possible when the man himself gives the signal 
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through improved health, and then it should be done with the greatest 
sensitiveness to his pride and sense of honor. 

There is no doubt about the fact that a man who has been 
mustered out of the army which he has served faithfully and given up 
his uniform and returned to civilian dress should carry some badge 
of recognition from the Government. This would not only help him 
to recover, but it would re-establish his confidence with himself, espe- 
cially in seeking work and meeting strangers. He would not then 
go out into the world nervous, hurt, possibly a cripple, always having 
to explain that his wounds and his very nervousness were honorably 
acquired. At once the band on the sleeve or the badge on the shoul- 
der would say to the world: “I have done my best for my country 
at The Front and now I want to do my best at home.” 
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AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY IN MUSIC: SEVEN 
AMERICAN SINGERS AT THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE THIS WINTER 


MERICA is essentially the Land of Opportunity. It 
offers wide and fertile valleys for home-seekers; rich 
fields for fortune hunters, and a fair haven for adven- 
turous spirits craving freedom of thought and belief. 
Because people, turning away from old conventions, 
— have found refuge on our shores, we have become a 
hopeful, enthusiastic nation, eager for pleasure, beauty and progress. 
Because we are still a young nation, we have had to busy ourselves 
with building cities; with establishing industries and inventions, which 
add to our physical comfort and well being. Our resourcefulness, 
ingenuity, efficiency, courage and determination are now well estab- 
lished. But for our music and art we have had to turn to the older 
nations, to Italy, France and Russia. 

We have enthusiastically welcomed the mellow-voiced singers 
from other countries and produced foreign operas with sumptuous 






splendor. But, with few exceptions, our own singers have not received 


honorable commendation that it has been felt was due them. This 
season, however, the Metropolitan has flung wide the door of oppor- 
tunity to American singers and composers. American singers will 
be given a chance to prove what they can do in some of the most 
difficult of the Metropolitan réles. This is a rare chance, indeed, for 
American talent to prove really worthy of recognition. 

Because we are a new country we have every right to expect a 
new and fresh music. We are by nature music lovers, but we have 
taken our music lightly as a general thing. We listen to music with 
the thought of being entertained rather than being refreshed spiritu- 
ally. This war is ——- to take art as well as life more seriously. 
Hundreds of voices have been tried by Mr. Gatti-Casazza during the 
last six weeks to discover those possessing the range, dramatic force 
and vibrant quality required in the opera scores. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza was so eager to discover a voice capable of 
pleasing our metropolitan audiences that not a singer who asked for 
a trial was refused. Seven women from the score of voices heard in 
the last few months have been selected to sing the parts previously 
given only to singers of international reputation. Just how these 
seven American women will succeed is not yet known; but the fact 
that they are intrusted with the most difficult réles shows the faith 
that has been placed in them. 

Most of these singers have been heard on the concert stage, but 
they are now making their first appearance in grand opera. The 
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MISS MARY ELLIS, AMERI- 
CAN SOPRANO, APPEARING AT 
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ALICE 
GENTLE, 
AN 
AMERICAN 
MEZZO 
SOPRANO, FOR- 
MERLY ON 
THE 
CONCERT 
STAGE, 
WILL MAKE 
HER DEBUT 
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ROA EATON, AMERI- 
CAN LYRIC SOPRANO, 
FORMERLY OF THE SAN 
CARLOS, NAPLES, ONE 
OF THE AMERICAN 
SINGERS CHOSEN TO 
APPEAR DURING THE 
COMING SEASON AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE. 


HELENA MARSH, AMERICAN 
CONTRALTO, IS ONE OF THE 
NEW SINGERS WHO WILL AP- 
PEAR IN GRAND OPERA THIS 
COMING SEASON. 





















AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY IN MUSIC 


seven new singers are: Miss Roa Eaton, American soprano, formerly 
of the San Carlo, Naples; Miss Margaret Romaine, American so- 
prano, formerly of the Opera Comique of Paris; Miss Mary Ellis, 
American soprano; Miss Mary Mellish, American soprano; Miss 
Rosa Poncelle, American soprano; Miss Alice Gentle, American 
soprano, formerly of La Scala, of Milan, and Miss Helena Marsh, 
American soprano. 


MERICAN composers will also be given a chance this season 
as well as the American singers. Two one-act operas by Ameri- 
can composers will be presented on the programs of the coming 

winter. One, “The Legend,” music by Joseph Charles Breil, the 
book by Jacques Byrne, and “Temple Dancer” by John Adam Hugo, 
the libretto by Jutta Bel-Ranske. These two operas were selected 
for production from over two score of operas that were carefully and 
hopefully examined. There will also be the world premiéres of three 
one-act operas by Puccini. These will be reserved until December. 
The Puccini operas will be sung in Italian. They are: “Il Tabarro,” 
a tragic opera, libretto taken from “La Houppelande,” of Didier 
Gold, by Giuseppe Adami; a mystery play, “Suor Angelica,” book 
by Giuseppe Adami, and an opera bouffe, “Gianni Schicchi,” book by 
Gioachino Forzano. In addition to these novelties there will be given 
“La Reine Fiammetta,” opera in four acts by Xavier Leroux, book by 
Catulle Mendes; “Mireille,” opera in four acts, by Charles Gounod, 
lyrics by Michael Catre from the poem by Frederic Mistral; “Ober- 
on,” English opera in three acts, by Charles Maria Weber, composed 
for production at Covent Garden in London to the book by J. R. 
Planché, and “La Forza del Destino,” opera in four acts, by Giuseppe 
Verdi, libretto by Francesco Maria Piave. Among the revivals will 
be “Crispino e la Comare,” opera bouffe in three acts, by Frederico 
and Luigi Ricci, book by Igor Stravinsky, to be produced by Adolph 
Bohm. 

When it was first suggested that German operas be eliminated 
from the repertoire of the Metropolitan Opera Company, many people 
feared that the season would be lacking in interest, but quite the con- 
trary was recorded in last winter’s season. The program was full of 
interest and no one seemed to be inconsolable because the Wagnerian 
operas were not given as of old. This year there will be even less sense 
of loss, for Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s program shows richness and variety. 

The season will open Monday, November the eleventh, with 
“Samson and Delilah,” the cast including Mr. Enrico Caruso, Mme. 
Louise Homer, Mr. Leon Rothier, and a new French baritone, Mr. 
Robert Couzinou. Mr. Pierre Monteux will conduct the opera. 
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THE FEATHER FISHER: KEEPER OF PURE 
WATERS: BY ZILLAH K. MACDONALD 


Scene—Central Park at the Reservoir Rail 
Time—A late April afternoon 
The Players— 
A Youne Arrist—A very young one 
His Move. 
THe Man Wao WENT 
Tue FeatHer FisHEr 
A PoLicEMAN 
The Curtain rises 
A Policeman is standing awkwardly, as policemen do, in the 
middle of the stage. To the left, a bush and an old stone bench. To 
the right, eatending across diagonally to almost the middle of the 
back stage, the reservoir rail. In the distance the towers of the Money 
Makers. A naked looking moon rides the cold clouds. Yet now and 
then a flash of sunlight warms the scene, glinting along the wings of 
many gulls, who fly very high, and give the appearance, for a mo- 
ment, of a shower of silver feathers—which never reaches the earth, 
adrift through the air. Spring is in the sunshine. It is not in the 
shadow. 
The Model comes dancing in 
Gr. 
H, what a great, glad day! I am so happy! 
(The sunlight has come with her.) 
PoLIcEMAN 
Sure, the day was made for you. There’s no 
gettin’ away from that. 
<== 208 Gia. 
Wasn't it? I love the spring in New York, it comes so pat on 
the heels of winter. An all of a sudden the world gets so glad. I am 
so happy! Happy as those wild gulls. What a lot of them there are. 
That means—oh, it can’t mean a storm. It isn’t going to storm! 
PoLIcCEMAN 
Well, I heard the Feather — say so. For me, I leave it to him. 
wnt 
It isn’t going to storm. It can’t storm. I’m too happy for it to 
storm. Fly away, fly away, you wild things—oh, look what’s coming. 
(She gazes up into the air.) They’re sending me something— (Sud- 
denly she leaps into the air and catches a feather, a silver feather.) 


Look! POLICEMAN 

Well, they sure saved the Feather Man that time. Fishing for 
feathers all day, say, that’s a man’s job, Em? 
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Gr. 
I wonder what it means? It must have a meaning. What does 
it mean to have a feather drop into one’s life like that? 
POLICEMAN 
Well, I don’t hope it means no trouble to fall on you—they do 
say that gulls— 
Gr. 


Go away, go away, you are nothing but a crow. Of course, no 

trouble could come to me, I’m so happy —— 
POLICEMAN 

Now see here, if he don’t meet you—well, this is my beat 

(Moving off as footsteps sound.) 
GIRL 

He’s going to meet me—he’s coming now. (Ezit Policeman left. 

Enter the Boy Artist right.) 


Em! 





Grim. 


Isn’t it a wonderful day—see what a beautiful stranger I have— 
why—what’s the matter? 


Boy 
Everything is the matter. I’ve got to go. 
Gir. 
Go—go away—what do you mean? 
Boy 
Drafted. 
GiRL 
But I thought you were exempt—— 
Boy 


So did I, but they say I gotta go—just as I had got it all fixed. 
I was goin’ to take that high studio. I should have done high things, 
and now—now I gotta go. 
IRL 
You mean give up everything? (The sun is withdrawing slowly.) 
You can’t. 
Boy 
I’ve got to. It seems I don’t own myself any more—I belong to 
the government. And this is a — country 
IRL 
Well, maybe you won’t, after all. Maybe when you’re called it 
will be over—— . 
oY 


But I’m called. .And I’m going tomorrow. And the master said 
I had talent. He said that one day I should be a great man. The 
world would talk about me. I could see and understand. 
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THE FEATHER FISHER: A WAR STORY 


GrRL 
He is an old man, isn’t he? 
Boy 
Of course, he’s old. That’s why he’s so great. It takes years to 
do a great thing. But now—now I have to leave it all, to live filthily 
with my fellows in the dirty earth, to be driven like sheep and butch- 
ered into an ugly mess. Go! I hate war. 
Gr. 
Yesterday, I did not think of it. It seemed a long way off. 
Now it is right here in the Park. 
, Boy 
What did it have to do with me, anyway? Why did it have to 
touch me? I lived peaceably. I didn’t want to do anything but just 
the great work. I was going to dedicate my life to it. Honest, I 
was. Like the old monks. I “ee to live clean for it. 
IRL 
It is like a fire, war. It stretches out and out. 
Boy 
I always paid what I ought to pay. I’ve done my part to the State 
and then—then the State comes and drives me like a sheep. Why do 
I have to go? If I was the last man, of course, I'd go. Id play fair. 
But there are heaps of fellows who love it. All the fellows I went to 
college with gloried in it. Let them go. I loathe it. I want only to 
live and do my great work. 


Gre. 
There was the a broke his finger on his easel. 
oY 
Listen—there’d have to be something wrong in me to do that—I 
don’t know why. I don’t think they have a right to take me—but I 
couldn’t do that. 
GIRL 
He wasn’t much of a man. 
Boy 
That’s it. I don’t know, but I want to be a man all right—what’s 
that? (A boat comes knocking against the wall.) 


Grr. 
It must be the Feather Fisher. 
Who? Boy 


Yes. He’s coming. 


Grr. 
It’s the Feather Fisher. Saad F.. F. climbs over the rail.) 
IRL 
Did you have a good catch? 
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FreatTHer FisHER 
Quite a pailful to-day. (He discloses his catch. A tall, lean 
man, tanned and angular, with the individualized stamp of feature 
found among men who live in the open and think much.) 
Boy 
Fishing for feathers! That’s a queer idea. 
FEeaTHER FIsHER 
No. One must keep the waters clean. From the gulls and the 
vultures. They swoop down from overhead. 
Boy 
And every day you go fishing for feathers? 
FEaTHER FisHER 
Every day. Rain or shine. The waters must be kept clean. See, 
over there, they work in thousands and in darkness over their desks, 
bad air, bad light, bad everything; but here in the heart of it all, I 
live like a king, keeping the waters clean. And the air is always glad, 
and the geyser—they just put him there, he laughs like a god, and 
there’s spindrift when it storms, and—I gather the feathers each day, 
and now and then— (He pauses, thoughtfully. A shadow falls.) 
oY 
Yes—now and then 





FEaTHER FISHER 
Now and then, there is more than feathers— 
Gi. 
Yes, I suppose the birds die sometimes— (She shivers a little.) 
FEaTHER FIsHER 
Since the geyser came. They do not understand it yet. And 
now and then—one has to watch other things. 
oY 
Does that happen here also? 
THER F'IsHER 
One has to watch for it—it’s the ease of it that attracts them— 


they— Ges 


You mean—oh, is life ever so cold and dreary, and empty that 
one would do that 





FEATHER FISHER 

See, there is sunlight a moment. It was here. And now—now 
it is gone. The flowers look cold there in the young earth and half 
clothed and the—sun has hidden behind a cloud—the air is chill—hear 
that dead leaf—(the girl shivers as a single lost leaf rustles sinisterly 
across the stone bench )—see the long shadows—life is like that—all 
in a moment—it is cold and empty. (The shadow has fallen com- 
pletely.) 
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THe Gru 
You make it so real—what—what is that shadow— it is as if one 
had come and sat near us—— 
Tue Boy 
I see some one, too. What is it—things seem different to-day. I 
always see and feel very keenly. It is the artist in me, the master says 
—but to-day, it is as if every inch of my body had suddenly been elec- 
trified into life. 
THe FEATHER F'IsHER 
It—it is the Man Who Went 
Tue Boy 
It—I have heard of him. Will he speak to us? 
THe Gru 
No—no—it is sure to be dreary—let us bring back the sun- 


light—— 
Tue FeatTuer FisHer 
Sometimes he does. 





Tue Boy 
I should like to hear him. He knows. What does—what does 
he say of war? 
THe Man Wuo WEntT 
(Suddenly the shadow speaks.) You have received the call? 
Tue Boy 
Yes, (eagerly). Yes, to-day. I start to-morrow. Is it very 
terrible—this war business? 


Toe Man Wuo WENT 
It is Hell. 


God! and I eg ua 
M and I’ve got to go 
m hire Man Wao WENT 
One burrows into the earth like an animal, and in the night—in 
the night the earth things crawl over one’s face, and there are the rats 
—rats large as small dogs and running with scres—and one’s body 
grows filthier every day, and there is darkness, and fear, always fear— 
dogging fear like an awful shadow on one’s heart 
Tue Boy 
Fear of death! I know. I am afraid, too. 
THe Man Wao Went 
Death! No, that is a child’s fear. Fear that death won’t come 
till after torture; fear of your body being spilled out of you before 
your eyes; fear like an awful weight weakly suspended; fear of things 
that move and whisper in the silence and have no form; fear of a 
bayonet in your belly in the dark—fear—just fear—at first 
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Tue Boy 
Oh, God, and I’ve got to go! 
THe Man Wuo WENT 

And one day you look up and you see a woman—and the terrible 
ache in your heart stops a moment, and she looks like the woman at 
home—young—and you wait—vou wait for the glad face to lift— 
and then you know—she belongs to the women who never look up, 
and you—you go on—and at noon you open your rations in the cap- 
tured dugout and you sweep aside the strange debris and you touch— 
a hand—a severed hand—the curly hand of a child—and you go on— 
and at night—a shell rips in, and the mashed body of your comrade 
smatters the whole place—and then—and then—you go on—waiting 
—waiting 





THe Gru 

(With a shiver.) (No word comes, but it is like a protest.) 

(She is half crouching by the bench.) 
Tue Boy 
My God—and I’ve got to go! 
THe Man Wuo WENT 

Then it comes. Anger. The red-white wrath of a Pagan God, 
and one surges onward in a mad orgy of revenge, and hatred and 
gigantic revolt which sears the body like liquid fire and—hell no longer 
is outside, it’s got within 








Tue Boy 
And that is war—civilized war 
THe Man Wuo WENT 
Not yet. 
Tue Boy 
More? Can there be more? 
THe Man Wuo WENT 


Then the call comes. Out in the midst of it, where every living 
thing and every dead thing is being blasted to atoms—there—help is 
needed—some one—something must be done out there, and every 
nerve, every fibre, every strand of your soul rebels, and you go and 

Tue Boy 





Death gets you. 
Tue Man WuHo WENT 
No. There is no death, as men understand it, in this war. Out 
in the midst of chaos and smashing annihilation—you are reborn. You 
know what you are. You know why you are. The question is an- 
swered. The awful question which haunts men every hour of every 
day of life, the question which stalks behind your desk and lurks in 
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the shadow of the easel, which is at the end of every ride, and in the 
shadow of every darkness—— 
Tue Boy 
(Eagerly.) Ah! And they give youa V.C. And they put you 
in the reports. And they remember it for your children. And all the 
world knows you have done the big thing. 
THe Man Wuo WENT 
It is not so. Not often. When it happens—when it happens 
you are many times unwatched—except for the dead—but you know— 
you feel it in your own soul. You have seen the long upward, onward 
march. You reached the top and you looked over. Your courage 
held you true. You, living, got beyond the real and the tangible. 
The body became nothing. Your soul flung it aside. You went 
beyond fear, and beyond anger and beyond righteous wrath, and the 
bounding walls of your vision broke down and rolled out into infinite 
space, and—you could see—and you understood—and you were no 
longer alone. Does art offer anything like that? 
Tue Boy 
No. No. It is tremendous. It has the struggle, and the fight 
and the denial, and the terror and the big thing. I shall go to war 
gladly. What does it matter if I do my big thing with my body or my 
rush? I am going. This is my chance, and it comes when one is 
young. What if I fail? One can fail at anything; and if I win—if I 
win, I shall make tremendous pictures, such as the world has never 
seen, for I shall have been crucified and still live. I am going. War 
—war is a man’s job! And an artist’s job! And God’s job! I will 
go to-day. (He rushes off, his head up, fired by ambition.) 
THe Grr. 
(With sudden emptiness.) He has gone! Without a word of 
farewell. 
THe FEATHER FIsHER 
Sunshine does not last forever. (He, too, moves off, but slowly.) 
THE Giri 
He has gone. In his great moment, he forgot me. He left with- 
out a word for me. And I was to help him, to be his only model, 
to make the great thing to which he was dedicated. War—war is an 
awful thing. War can change a life in a moment. It can beckon 
and he will run, forgetful of all else. (Suddenly she feels a bar of the 
rail.) It is loose. The bar is loose. But no one has noticed it. He 
said he found them sometimes. It is a little hole. But I could get 
through it. I will come by night. It will be easy. The water will 
lay over my face, and the geyser will laugh down over it, and he will 
fring me in gently with the feathers that soil the water—that poison 
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the water—( pause.) It is a right end for one who was no use. (The 
Feather Fisher returns.) 
Tue FeatTHer FIsHER 
I have received the call, too— 
THe Giri 

War! It’s like a fierce animal, reaching out and clutching every- 
thing into itself. All this—and you must go to that terrible thing 
(The shadow over everything is lifting, but it is seen to be near the 


ond of the day.) THe FEeaTHER FISHER 
It will not be so different. A large reservoir, where I shall have 
but a small part. It will still be keeping the waters clean. 
THe Giri 
(Passionately, starting to fling the feather away.) What does it 
matter if the waters are poisoned? It is only a few people out of all 
these millions who would be hurt. 
THe FeatHer FIsHEer 
(Taking the feather gently, but firmly, from her.) Only a few! 
Only a few to-day, but how many to-morrow and the next day? A 
few babies. Just babies to-day. But what might they be to-morrow? 
Who are we to judge? Who are we to say? If we do not keep the 
waters clean to-day. Who will think of doing it to-morrow? There 
will be no to-morrow. There would be an end. 
THE GirL 
I—I will not throw it in. Give it back to me. 
Tue FeatHer FiIsHEr 
I should like it—to take with me for a pledge. 
THe Gru 
A pledge! I—I give it to you. I do pledge myself that I will 
keep the waters clean. As far as I can. 
Tue FeatHer FisHer 
It is a high thing. I shall treasure it—over there. 
THE GIRL 
And to-morrow—to-morrow there will be a new Feather Fisher. 
Who will take your place? 
Tue FEaTHER FIsHER 
I do not know. I have been happy now. But—I must go. 
Eight of us have been called. Perhaps it will be a woman. 
THE Gir. 
A woman? Listen! Tell me. Could—could—I—could I be the 
Feather Fisher. Oh, could I 
Tue FreatHer FIsHER 
The work is hard sometimes. It blows on the lake. One must 
pull hard. There is sometimes danger. And it is cold, colder than 
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anywhere around, and the sun doesn’t always shine, and sometimes 
it takes many hours to get the waters clean 
THE Giri 
I know. I know. But I should do it. I should be brave. 
Tue FeatHer FisHER 
And you would keep the waters clean—— 
THE Gir. 

Listen. I have never lied to any one. I heard what he said. 
And I want to do something, too. Don’t you understand? To go 
into a factory, to go into the hordes downtown, and work through the 
daylight shut up—that I couldn’t do—I couldn’t—for that I am not 
brave—but out there—I was born of the sea, born in the spindrift on 
the wild Nova Scotia coast during a wreck, and I’ve lived in the water 
and been brought up on it, and I’ve fought it and conquered, and— 
I would keep the waters clean—because—I’ve seen them clean—do 
you understand?—they’re clean up there. 

THe FeatTHer FisHEr 

It may be. Perhaps—who can tell? 

THE Gir. 

War is a marvelous thing. The wind is chill. The long shadows 
lie over everything. It is the end of the day. And yet—I am no 
longer afraid—I am no longer tied—I am free—I feel as if my wings 
had been untied and I could soar up among the gulls. What is a 
storm when one is in the heart of it? It’s the sitting on the edge, 
helpless, with empty hands that hurts—I shall become part of it— 
I feel as if in my fear I shall not be afraid—I shall keep the waters 
clean—I swear it, for now—now I understand 

(Slowly she swings off, her eyes drinking in the vision of the 
distance. The Policeman wanders aimlessly in from the other side, 
somewhat curiously, as if he had watched the conversation from a dis- 
tance and was eager to fathom it.) 

THE PoLicEMAN 
(Eying the feather.) Well, picked a stranger today. Hm! 
THE FreaTHer FIsHER 

Yes. A little stranger. Something sudden must have struck it. 
Perhaps the geyser. They are not used to it yet. It lost its bearings 
and was nearly drowned. But I took it aboard (smiling mystically) 
and let it get its breath, and find its way—and then I tossed it back 
into the silver sunlight and—it flew joyously away. (As if waking 
up.) Itis late. I must be going. (Moves off.) 

POLICEMAN 

(Watching him go and tapping his head significantly as if taking 

the bush, the bench and the reservoir into his confidence.) Always was! 
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WAR WORK OF WOMAN'S SUF- 
FRAGE PARTY IN AMERICA 


HREE American women doctors have just been deco- 
rated with the French Croix de Guerre and given 
lieutenants’ commissions in the French Army. This 
is the first time that American women have been so 
honored. ‘They received their decorations from the 
Government because of their excellent surgery and 

their bravery under heavy bombardment. Doctors Caroline 

_ Finley, Anna Sholly and Mary Lee Edwards, are the three 

women sent to take charge of the Women’s Overseas Hospitals, 

supported by the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 

tion. These commissions honor not only the women themselves, 

but their party and also the United States. No higher proof of 
French appreciation could be given than the admission of the women 
to the French Army. 

Dr. Caroline Finley has been in France since last November 
supervising the installment of the first Woman’s Overseas Hospitals. 
The staff consists of a medical doctor and four general practitioners, 
an ophthalmologist, and a laryngologist. The medical doctor is Dr. 
Marie Louise Lefort from New York City, a specialist in skin disease 
recently with the Fosdick Commission on training activities. The 
Fosdick Commission has just released her for foreign service. Work- 
ing with her are Dr. Adah McMahon from Lafayette, Indiana, a 
surgeon of long practice and Dr. Irene Morse, of Clinton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The war work of the National American Woman’s Suffrage 
Association has been remarkable for its organized service. The Over- 
seas Hospitals represent only part of their work. Women all over 
America have taken just pride and pleasure in the establishment of 
this “all woman’s hospital” and helped to make it possible. The 
Colony Club donated a motor truck; Civitas, a large Brooklyn Club, 
gave a motor ambulance, and the Sorosis Club celebrated its fiftieth 
birthday by presenting an ambulance to the Suffrage hospitals. The 
thirty-five thousand dollars necessary for equipping the hospital was 
donated by the Red Cross, but the support has been undertaken by 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Womans’ Overseas Hospitals, though backed financially by 
the National American Woman’s Suffrage Association, is under the 
French War Department. When Dr. Caroline Finley began beg- 
ging for a chance to go to France with a staff of women doctors and 
nurses for special work among the women and children in French 
villages, women doctors were not accepted in the United States Medi- 
cal Reserve Corps. However, they were eagerly welcomed by the 
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French Service de Santé. The first unit is therefore, directly answer- 
able to the French War Department, and has already won honor, as 
just reported. Another part of the Suffrage service is a station at 
Labouheyre, for three thousand refugees. 


_ HIS work,” writes Dr. Finley to the friends in the Suffrage 
party, “is not only the most wonderful opportunity to serve 
our country, but also the first chance of its kind to serve the 

cause of women in just this way. Way back last summer, when the 

French in Washington stipulated that, if the need arose, we were to 

care for military wounded, it seemed as though that were an idle 

thought, and yet the first actual work of the Women’s Overseas Hos- 

pitals has been with men fresh from the trenches. To me it seems a 

fine thing for women to work side by side with the military surgeons 

in a strictly military hospital, under the same conditions, exposed 
to the same risks and having the same criticism of our work, as have 

the men. The military discipline is good for us. , 

“Our hospital is well back of the line though still one of the 
nearest to The Front. At present it is far beyond reach of shelling 
and has never yet been bombed. But then it is very young still, only 
organized a week, when the ones further front were evacuated. The 
German planes fly right over us on their way to Paris and never drop 
a bomb. All night we hear the boom of the big guns, and the sky to 
the north is constantly lighted by their discharge. I do not know 
what the military hospital would have done without us; for aside from 
our unit, there were four doctors and six nurses to receive three hun- 
dred patients in twenty hours. 

“To begin with, the Medical commandant of the district told me at 
first quite plainly that the War Department took an especial interest in 
us, but that they did not know of our work. We had not yet been given 
the actual surgery to do, and this is, I consider—as do also Dr. Edward 
and Dr. Sholly and Dr. Formad—dquite right. The surgeons have 
been doing military surgery for nearly five years; we are quite new 
to it and it will take some time for us to get the requisite experience. 
So we have been given other medical work than the operating, with 
the understanding that if we remain with the military hospital that 
will come later. The work first given us was little more than nurses’ 
work, but soon they found we could do good work and have now 
formed an équipé of us which has entire charge of the patients up to 
their operations. The surgeon commanding the district is decided in 
his expression of our work and has lately shown evidence of this good 
faith in saying we could be given more important work as they knew 
us better and that he was going to give me at once charge of another 
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department. When we first came, and I learned that we could not 
operate at once, I asked for the treatment of the cases of shock—this 
is a very important part of war surgery and one in which I feel I am 
competent to go ahead at once. I was told this was impossible and 
said no more about it. One week later, just as I was preparing to 
come to Paris to see about the other hospital, the Médecin Chef gave 
me an interview and said I was to have a ward turned over to me 
especially for the treatment of shock and to have all these patients. 
I think to have been given the only thing I have asked for after a 
week’s proof of the kind of work we do is a very good augury for 
the future. 

“Now as to our future with the military work. If we make good 
—and I see no reason why we should not—the history of the Scottish 
women may be repeated, with the difference, to my mind an advan- 
tage, that we are actually working side by side with the army surgeons 
in a strictly military hospital. At the Ministry of War to-day I was 
told we are the first women doctors to be attached to a military hos- 
pital. It seems to me that it will be a splendid thing for suffrage to 
have us there. It is not only the most wonderful opportunity to serve 
our country, but also the first chance of its kind to serve the cause of 
women in just this way. We may yet solve the problem of how com- 
missions may be given to women. 

“The commandant tells me he wishes me to so drill my nurses and 
doctors that, if need arises, he can move us in a body to serve other 
hospitals—if there is a change in the line of battle—and have us con- 
tinue to do the same work anywhere. Of course, it is possible that 
with the end of this great offensive will come the end of our usefulness 
to the army, and if so we will join the rest of the unit near Bordeaux 
and work with the repatriés. But if the armies continue active I think 
we have the greatest opportunity to serve our country of any women 
in the world.” 


ESIDES the splendid chain of Overseas Hospitals which stand 
as a memorial of the patriotism and energy of the women of the 
National Suffrage Association, they helped every State take the 

military census last year; they have worked for the Liberty Loans 
from coast to coast; they have done valuable work in food production 
and food conservation; they have codperated forcefully with other 
women’s organizations in raising an army of women to work on farms; 
they are carrying on an extensive work in Americanization of aliens 
and have a committee on guard for equal pay and for the protection 
of women in industry. 

Of the present board of officers of the National American Woman 
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A FIRE OF LEAVES 


Suffrage Association the following are prominent in war work: Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw, honorary president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, is a member of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, president of the National Woman Suffrage Association, is a 
member of the Woman’s Committee, Council of National Defense. 
She is also a member of the League for National Unity. Mrs. Stanley 
McCormick, first vice-president of the National, is chairman of the 
Food Production Department of the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense. Mrs. Raymond Brown, fourth vice- 
president of the National, has gone abroad on a mission to administer 
the affairs of the Woman’s Overseas Hospitals, U.S. A. Mrs. Henry 
Wade Rogers, treasurer of the National, is one of the vice-presidents 
of the Woman’s Land Army of America. Mrs. T. T. Cotnam, of 
Arkansas, a director of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, was chairman of Literature Distribution for the Red 
Cross and a four-minute speaker who filled more dates than any other 
for her State. She also worked for the Liberty Loan. Mrs. Guilford 
Dudley, third vice-president of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, is on the National Liberty Loan Woman’s Com- 
mittee and was recently congratulated on her remarkable success. 


A FIRE OF LEAVES 


I GATHER leaves and set them all on fire, 
Leaves of the autumn—nothing more beside. 
Nay, but the youth of spring is on the pyre, 
And soul of Apriltide! 


I see the smoke ascend with wind-blown rush, 
A phoenix shape that spreads its wings for flight. 
Nay, ’tis the ghost of songs the mad May thrush 
Sang for the trees delight! 


I smell the fragrance of the burning pile, 
Breath of the sap that mounted toward the noon. 
Yea, and the beauty of the lovely smile 
That wreathed the face of June! 
Epwarp Wiisur Mason. 
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“THE BETTER ’OLE,’”’ A PLAY OF HUMOR. 
OUS AND PATHETIC WAR INCIDENTS, AS 
SEEN BY BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER 


™ = a HEREVER you go these days, whether it is between 

f the acts at the theatre, at a dinner, or among a group 

of friends at the Club, you hear people saying: “And 

do you remember that especially amusing sketch by 

As f Bairnsfather, the one where Old Bill—who is reproach- 

ing a comrade for being dissatisfied with his trench— 

says, ‘If you know where there is a better ’ole, go to 

it?” There are many others as amusing and as vividly presenting the 
war as the men in the trenches see it. Because Bairnsfather has found 
the unconscious humor of the trenches and knows how to portray it 
so that the men at home, as well as the boys over there, understand him, 
a series of his most amusing sketches have been made into a play 
called “The Better Ole.” ‘This play has been running for over a 
year in London and is the delight of the soldier on leave, the officer 
on furlough, the titled lady from the munition works and the shopgirl. 

Because of the practically universal delight in Bairnsfather’s 
humor, the Coburn Players (whom we know so well in America as 
lovers of the best of the new as well as the best of the old plays) have 
decided to produce “The Better ’Ole” for the first month of their 
occupation of the Greenwich Village Theatre, which they have taken 
for the season. They will of ccurse follow the English production 
somewhat, adding to the scenery the beauty and interest that is essen- 
tial to the production of a play in America. 

The music for “The Better Ole” has been composed by Herman 
Darewski and the orchestra is under the skilful direction of Elliott 
Schenck. The Coburns describe “The Better ’Ole” as a “farce comedy, 
with a few musical skits in it, staged entirely at The Front.” In the 
opening scene a soldier comes splashing down the trench and his 
comrade cries: “Say, Alf, take your muddy feet out of the only 
water we have got to sleep in,” and from this on a series of instances 
are presented in which the three soldiers, Old Bill, Bert and Alf, 
figure in the foreground. 

It is quite possible that at a first glance we may not realize the 
splendid attributes that underlie the humor these three old soldiers 
present. We may see them only as rough members of the British 
nation for whom beef and beer are the standard requirements of daily 
existence; but in time we are bound to respond to Bruce Bairnsfather’s 
understanding of these men. He gives us through his keen vision, his 
instinctive grasp of character and magic pen a real comprehension of 
these men as heroes, the salt of the British Empire. 
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“THE BETTER ’OLE”: A TRENCH COMEDY 


Most eloquently does he represent the men who have thrown down 
pickaxe and spade for bomb and bayonet, the sturdy citizens who have 
quitted the primitive surroundings of humble life for the stern realities 
of existence in trenches and billets, the men who went to make up the 
first hundred thousand. Through Flemish clay and Leeds khaki cloth, 
shine forth the unsophisticated humor and sturdy commonsense of a 
man of the people; the man whose humble but true sense of patriotism 
leads him to leave wife and children to risk life and limb for his 
country. 


D BILL stands out with the vividness of a Shakespearian 

creation, as forcible as Falstaff, as quaint as Dogberry. It is 

for this reason that he has caught the imagination of the public, 
that he attracts myriads to the theatre, and fills them with the glory 
of their race. In the depths of his nature, Old Bill stands equally for 
peer and peasant, his rough figure idealizes national sentiment, the 
unostentatious sense of duty, the abnegation of self, which dominate 
officer and private. He commands the tears of laughter as well as 
those of pathos. He fills us with the milk of human kindness as well 
as with the meat of human courage. He is an inspiring figure in the 
book of life. 

From the professional playwright’s point of view, there is but 
one dramatic episode in the piece as it was pictured in London. It is 
the acquisition of the Spy’s letter containing the information as to the 
mining of the bridge over which the French are going to attack: when, 
with the aid of Victoire, Bill realizes its import, he determines to 
frustrate the enemy’s intention by blowing the bridge in advance. He 
takes upon himself the responsibility and danger. His mission ful- 
filled, he finds himself under arrest for disobedience to orders; he is 
further compromised by the possession of the incriminating enemy 
document; death by a firing party at dawn appears to be his imminent 
fate. But a kindlier fate has interposed in the person of Victoire. 
She has gone to the French Headquarters with the story of his gal- 
lantry, and an officer of the French staff arrives bearing with him the 
glorious Cross of Honor with which France decorates those of her 
sons who have rendered her faithful service. Throughout it all, Bill 
thrills us with his rugged genuineness. 


S a further tribute to Old Bill we quote with pleasure a eulogy, on 
the London production, by Max Pemberton. “Nightly,” he 
says, “you may see guardsmen laughing and little milliners’ 

assistants weeping, and hear the cheers of the men in khaki who know— 
Mother and son, the son who fought, sit side by side, and are holding 
hands, and he tells her proudly, “It’s just like that out there.” 
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MR. AND MRS. CHARLES DOUVILLE COBURN (THE COBURN PLAYERS), 
WHO HAVE TAKEN THE GREENWICH VILLAGE THEATRE IN NEW 
YORK THIS SEASON TO PRODUCE A SERIES OF IMPORTANT PLAYS: 
THEY OPENED IN OCTOBER WITH “THE BETTER ’OLE”, A TRENCH 
COMEDY MADE UP FROM BAIRNFATHER’S DRAWINGS AT THE FRONT 
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“THE BETTER OLE”: A TRENCH COMEDY 


“Yes, it was and is ‘just like that out there,’ and no surer tribute 
could be paid. So many others have failed where this artist has 
succeeded, and they have failed because they have brought no wide 
vision to bear. Until Bruce Bairnsfather made himself known to us, 
the humanities of war were undiscovered. The ‘Censure,’ as Old Bill 
would say, did for us. It was all ‘somewhere in France,’ and the 
= God shut it from our yearning eyes. It was Captain Bairns- 

ather who changed all this—slowly, laboriously, with an unfailing 
sense of humor, and an atmosphere which is incomparable. Well may 
the War Office have said to him, when recently he was wounded at 
The Front, “Your pen is worth more to us than your sword.’ 

“The public listening to Old Bill, roaring at Bert, rocking at Alf, 
or alternately crumpling the handkerchief which the men would hate 
you to see, says, ‘Here is the war—here are the men who have saved 
our homes—here are the friends whose hands we desire to clasp.’ And 
it is right and sure in its judgments, as it is always right. For it is 
conscious of atmosphere, and of all things in the dramatic convention, 
—— alone is priceless. 

“No creation just like Old Bill has ever been known to us. There 
are three musketeers here, but how different from those the great 
Dumas handed out to us. 

“No pushing Gascon or lovesick Athos, no Porthos of the 
rotundities, but men who say things that Bill in the street would like 
to say, types eternal, the expression of all that has been felt and 
endured since the beginning. Their very illiteracy endears them to us. 
‘Don’t tell me,’ says Old Bill, ‘that you have been to Eton or Harrods.’ 
and we are very glad that we are educated at neither seminary. 

“A great entertainment in brief; a revue of the war most ad- 
mirable. It will be a prodigious success in America and the far lands. 
We have nothing like it, I repeat, and assuredly there is that here 
which will make the whole civilized world akin.” 

We are glad that the pleasant playhouse in Sheridan Square 
has been leased for the present season by Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, not 
for the purpose of “reforming” anything, but for the adequate acting 
of good plays—old or new, classic or popular. 

The Coburns’ plan to give a different play each month, for a run 
of four weeks, ol the first presentation in America of “The 


Better ’Ole” by Bruce Bairnsfather and Arthur Eliot; the premiere 
of Theodore Dreiser’s “The Hand of the Potter,” Alice Gerstenberg’s 
dramatization of “Alice in Wonderland” ; revivals of George C. Hazel- 
ton and Benrimo’s “The Yellow Jacket,” Moliere’s “The Imaginary 
Invalid”; Shakespeare’s “The Taming of the Shrew” and “Macbeth,” 
with others. The theatre opened October nineteenth. 
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WOMEN HARVESTERS IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
HOW THEY SAVE THE CROPS 


IX million women in Great Britain are giving full hour 

time to work vitally essential to the war. In addition 
to this tremendous number are thousands who give part 
time and thousands more who work patiently at home, 
serving well though not in any classified capacity. 
Without the six hundred and twenty-one thousand 
women added to the payroll of England’s munition 
factories, the men at the Front would not have weapons with which to 
fight the enemy. It is a new thing for English women to enter the 
business and industrial life, yet, they have accepted their new experi- 
ences with the same grim determination to conquer that inspired their 
brothers. 

Praise for the women of England has come from many sources. 
“The spirit in which these women have come forward to take the place 
of men is beyond praise; they have been a steadying influence in trade 
disputes; they have shown the utmost courage in moments of danger 
or panic; many of them are doing either exceedingly hard work or ex- 
tremely monotonous work. Their physical endurance has equailed 
their powers of nervous resistance to fatigue.” ‘This is what one writer 
has said of them. Although the women’s work in the munition fac- 
tories has attracted, perhaps, more attention than their work in any 
other line, because of its dramatic novelty, yet it is their work on the 
land that has fed England’s civilian and fighting men. Without their 
help, the crops of England could not have been brought to harvest, 
and what avails the greatest corps of fighting men if food be lacking? 
About three hundred thousand women have volunteered in the 
Women’s Land Army. These women go about in units of ten or 
more to the various farmers who ask for their help, receiving a wage 
which covers their support. In addition to this organized army of 
workers are thousands and thousands of others who are working in 
their own farms and gardens, helping their neighbors also, but not in 
the name of the Land Army. 

When the grain was ripe it was impossible to draw from each 
locality enough girls to harvest and market the crops, so gangs of 
balers traveled about from place to place assisting in the work. In 
Cornwall, a gang of girls, of whom we are fortunately able to secure 

hotographs, traveled from farm to farm in a caravan drawn by a road 

Loagetive: The girls drove the locomotive, ran the engine, baled the 

hay, in record time, for Government use. Before and after their work 

they wash their own uniforms, cook their meals, air their beds, and, in 
short, keep house in the most efficient manner. A glance at the photo- 
graphs shows how happy these girls are at their work. Their muscles 
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CORNISH WOMEN, MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN’S LAND 
ARMY OF ENGLAND, BUSILY CLEANING THEIR UNI- 
FORMS AFTER A HARD DAY’S WORK IN THE FIELDS. 
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These photographs are used by courtesy of the British Pictorial Service 


GANGS OF BALERS, MADE UP OF A NUMBER OF GIRLS, HAVE 
SAVED THE HAY CROP OF ENGLAND. THESE GIRLS TRAVEL 
ABOUT IN A CARAVAN, DRAWN BY A LOCOMOTIVE. THEY 
TAKE CHARGE OF THE WHEEL WITH GREAT SKILL AND DARING, 
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Satins! 


GIRL MEMBERS OF THE CORNISH GANG OF BALERS 
WEIGH THE HAY CAREFULLY, LOAD IT IN THE 
WAGONS AND DISPATCH IT FOR GOVERNMENT USE. 
THE GIRLS HAVE INCREASED IN HEALTH DURING THE 
HARD SUMMER’S WORK AND ARE PROUD TO DO THIS 
SERVICE FOR THEIR FIGHTING MEN AT THE FRONT. 
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GIRL HARVESTERS AT WORK ON A FARM IN 
CORNWALL. THESE GIRLS ARE MEMBERS OF 
A GANG OF BALERS WHO VISIT FARMS ALL 
THROUGH THE HAY SEASON. THIS PHOTO- 
GRAPH SHOWS THE WORK IN FULL SWING 
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SCARLET SHOUTS ACROSS THE HILL 


have grown strong and their bodies tingle with health. Capability, re- 
sourcefulness and faithfulness distinguish their work. 


HREE thousand women recruits were asked for by the Land 

Army to help in harvesting the flax so much needed in the manu- 

facture of the material for covering aeroplane wings. The su 
plies from Riga and Belgium being no longer available, it was of 
utmost importance that the flax of England be saved. The girls were 
recruited from universities and training colleges and were quartered in 
six camps under semi-military discipline; These camps were in Somer- 
set and in the Fen district of Peterborough. Each camp had a com- 
mander, booking clerk and officers; each tent accommodated seven 
girls; the camps cooks were volunteers from domestic science training 
centers who gave up their holiday for this work. The head cooks 
were trained at Aldershot and the quartermaster came from the Royal 
Aircraft works at Farnborough. Nearby there is a Y. W. C. A. 
recreation canteen. Nearly all of the girls enlisted for the whole six 
weeks required to bring in the harvest. 


SCARLET SHOUTS ACROSS THE HILL 


CARLET shouts across the hill, 
All the valleys echoing, 
And the snow-breathed winds grow shrill, 
And the forests stamp and swing; 
The little leaves whirl off where they will,— 
All the world must dance or sing! 
“Wilder beat! O merrier still!” 
Scarlet shouts across the hill. 
ALIce PINIFER. 
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WOMEN WAR WORKERS OF THE WORLD: 
NO. FOUR: GREAT OPPORTUNITIES TO WORK 
FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


AN TED—Twenty-five Thousand Women to Enroll 
) in the United States Student Nurse Reserve.” This 
is the appeal the Government has been sending out to 
3 the young women of the country. Their is for 
"] women between the ages of nineteen and thirty-five. 
They ask for the “pick of the country” and the women 
are responding as did the fine men, their brothers. 
There are already nearly two thousand nurses in the training schools 
of the country and the student nurses who respond to this request 
will be drawn upon to fill vacancies as fast as trained nurses are 
released for active service. Women all over the country can offer 
to hold themselves in readiness until April the first, Nineteen Hun- 
dred and Nineteen, by appealing to the Women’s Committee of 
National Defense, Washington, D. C. 

American women have settled down to a realization that this war 
is not yet over. In the few months in which they have actually been 
organized they have accomplished what it took the English women a 
much longer time to do, for they have taken advantage of England’s 
experience. The wholeheartedness and devotion of the women in the 
small towns all through the West and Southwest is remarkable. They 
talk of nothing but the war and how they can help to win victory. 
The great cities of the East are not the only ones where women are 
serving with patriotic zeal. Even in the South the industrialization 
of women has come, a thing impossible to have happened a few 
years ago. 

The New York Branch of the Southern Women’s Patriotic 
Society, founded February, Nineteen Hundred and Seventeen, has 
turned out more than ninety thousand surgical dressings and many 
thousand hospital garments. The material was gathered by contribu- 
tion, so that this entire output was a gift from the women of the 
South. They have specialized in the “fractured arm” shirt, a difficult 
garment to make, requiring deftness and skill. 


HE TRAVELERS’ AID SOCIETY was started in England 

many years ago, and two Quaker women in Brooklyn, New York, 

began its activities in America when they engaged a woman to 
meet the incoming steamers and find places for young immigrant 
women or see that they reached their destination in safety. 

The work of the Travelers’ Aid has been both curtailed and aug- 
mented by the conditions of the present war. While the influx of 
immigrants is immensely less, the work of caring for the families and 
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THE FRENCH CROIX 
DE GUERRE HAS JUST 
BEEN GIVEN TO THREE 
AMERICAN WOMEN 
PHYSICIANS FOR THEIR 
BRAVERY UNDER BOM- 
BARDMENT AND FOR 
THEIR EXCELLENT SUR- 
GERY. THEY ARE DRS. 
CAROLINE FINLEY, 
ANNE SHOLLY AND 
MARY LEE EDWARDS. 
THESE WOMEN WERE 
ALSO GIVEN LIEUTEN- 
ANT’S COMMISSIONS IN 
THE FRENCH ARMY. 
rHEY ARE MEMBERS OF 
THE WOMEN’S OVER- 
SEAS HOSPITALS, 
BACKED BY THE NA- 
TIONAL AMERICAN WO- 
MEN’S SUFFRAGE  AS- 
SOCIATION. 


DR. FRAZER, DR. GET- 
j DR. DOHERTY, MRS. 
TOUZLIN, DR. HUNT, 
MRS. BRASCH, MISS 
MERRICK, OF THE 
AMERICAN WOMEN’S 
HOSPITALS, NOW SERV- 
ING IN THE WAR ZONE. 
THESE CAPABLE AND 
DISTINGUISHED PHYSI- 
CIANS AND NU 
ARE SHOWN 
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DR. BARBARA HUNT, 
WHO HAS BEEN PUT IN 
CHARGE OF A _ HOSPI- 
TAL OF ONE HUNDRED 
BEDS FOR MILITARY RE- 
LIEF IN FRANCE. THIS 
HOSPITAL, STAFFED 
ENTIRELY BY AMERI- 
CAN WOMEN, IS ONE OF 
A CHAIN OF HOSPITALS 
SUPPORTED BY THE 
WOMEN OF AMERICA. 
IT IS DIRECTLY UNDER 
THE SUPERVISION OF 
THE FRENCH MILITARY 
AUTHORITIES. DR. 
HUNT IS SHOWN AT 
THE RIGHT. 





DR. CAROLINE FINLEY, 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR OF 
THE WOMEN’S OVER- 
SEAS HOSPITALS, IS 
SHOWN AT THE LEFT. 














WOMEN WAR WORKERS OF THE WORLD 


friends of the men in service is greatly increased. The Travelers’ Aid 
is charity in its largest sense—brotherly love, for they find and care 
for the helpless, hopeless and far astray geographically as well as 
metaphysically. Their service to the public is given and the Society 
is supported by voluntary contribution. 

The Society works in very close touch with the Government 
organizations. Many marriage ceremonies take place at the Society’s 
headquarters. The certificates are signed and returned to the proper 
persons. Occasionally, young women or relatives of the men in 
service come to the city and find themselves short of funds. The 
Travelers’ Aid opens its doors until safe or satisfactory arrangements 
have been made. Assistance is given to runaway girls and boys, to 
mothers struggling with bundles and little ones. Food and clothing 
is found, positions secured, and travelers cared for. This work under 
existing war conditions is most important, invaluable as a traveler’s 
guide and information bureau. Their system is exhaustive and com- 
plete and is being established from coast to coast in these times of 
stress and strain. 

Their workers do not wear a uniform, but a badge of maroon and 
white with the Traveler’s palm on its face. They speak at least one 
or two languages besides their own, and are of every nationality and 
color. 


EE FARMING is being developed by the women of the Horti- 
cultural College at Ambler, Pennsylvania, as their war work. 
They feel that an increase of the stock of honey is an important 

form of war work for women. Mrs. John Dewey, wife of a profes- 
sor at Columbia University, has a large apiary which she tends her- 
self. Women who are not able to raise bees may do it vicariously 
by making a small deposit each month with the college. Their bees 
will then be kept and cared for by the Community Bee Club. They 
hope to have many members before the year is over. Miss Letitia 
Wright, an experienced woman apiatrix, is in charge of the work. 

In connection with the production of honey as a means of fore- 
stalling “sweetless days,” the Forest Service and Bureaus of Animal 
Industry and Entomology, in codperation, have prepared a special 
publication telling how the production of natural sugar may be in- 
creased. This publication should interest sugar-cane and beet grow- 
ers, also owners of sugar maple orchards and apiaries. 


HE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION has announced an open competitive examination for 
women field examiners in the investigation service, military and 
naval division, war risk insurance. Competitors are to be rated 
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WOMEN WAR WORKERS OF THE WORLD 


according to their education, preliminary training and experience. 
The entrance salary is to be from twelve hundred to eighteen hundred 
dollars a year. They have also announced a list of various positions 
open to women applicants. Dates of examinations will be given upon 
request. Women are wanted for clerks, blue print clerks, book- 
keepers, typewriters, chemists, draftsmen, electrical engineers, radio 
operators, field examiners, fingerprint classifiers, laboratory assist- 
ants, multigraphers, proofreaders, physicists, railroad clerks and tele- 
graph operators. 


HE AMERICAN GIRLS’ AID, organized in the fall of 

Nineteen Hundred and Fourteen, by the Misses Hollingsworth, 

for the collection of clothing for the destitute children of soldiers 
in France, has given valuable service. These American girls organ- 
ized a “Godmother Relief,” that is, anyone who pledged themselves 
to send six dollars a month through this Society became a “god- 
mother” to some war orphan. The “godmothers” assume no legal 
responsibility, but have the satisfaction of knowing that they have 
fed and clothed at least one destitute, fatherless child. Three hundred 
and forty-six orphans are now being supported by godmothers 
through this Society. Their war rooms are active indeed. Surgical 
dressings, dresses and underwear for war orphans are made in these 
busy shops by young girls. Many orphans and children from the 
invaded districts of Wudaen and Belgium have also been gathered into 
homes in Normandy and Southern France through their efforts. 
These children are cared for by nuns and other women helpers. A 
noble work for young girls. 


N AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR NURSES, the first of its 
kind in the United States, has been opened at Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. This school is in charge of Miss Mary Lewis, 

who has a corps of assistant nurses graduated from the best hospitals 
in the country. These nurses will have the benefit of lectures by 
members of Base Hospital Staff. A three years’ course is pro- 
vided with allowance of time to graduates of approved schools. 

The establishment of this school as a war service will provide 
additional nurses for army and civilian needs. Similar schools may 
be established at other army hospitals. Appeals for nurses are con- 
stantly being sent out, and surely a more important avenue of service 
for women cannot be found than nursing our wounded men. When 
war was declared, the Army Nurse Corps had two hundred and 
seventy members and one hundred and seven reserves. Now the corps 
has ten thousand members and hopes for an enrollment of twenty-five 
thousand before the beginning of the New Year. 
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WOMEN WAR WORKERS OF THE WORLD 


*s HE BATTALION OF LIFE” is the name given by Dr. 
Rosalie Slaughter Morton to the organization of women physi- 
cians and surgeons of the world who are making as “soldierly 

and grim a stand against the ghastly specters of injury and disease, 

ravage and starvation” as did the women of Russia when the Battalion 
of Death was formed. “The duty of the Battalion of Life,” she says, 

“is to outwit and conquer death, whether in the open field of battle or 

in the hidden trenches of privation and disease.” 

From the beginning of the war, American women surgeons and 
physicians, eager for service, went to England and France to help in 
any way permitted, but, when America entered the struggle, they 
organized for work, six thousand strong, under the name, “The Ameri- 
can Women’s Hospitals” choosing this title because it paralleled the 
aims of The Scottish Women’s Hospitals of great accomplishment. 

From the beginning of the war until June, Nineteen Hundred 
and Eighteen, the women physicians and surgeons of America served 
France through the Red Cross. Dr. Regina Flood Keys, with her 
assistant, Dr. Mabel Flood, was sent by the Red Cross to take charge 
of a hospital at Vodena, on the border of Greece which touches 
Serbia. This was the first of the group of American Women’s Hos- 

itals actually established in the war zone. Although handicapped 
y lack of supplies, the women did such splendid work that the way 
was paved for other important medical undertakings. 

At the request of Miss Anne Morgan in June, Nineteen Hun- 
dred and Eighteen, the American Women’s Hospitals established a 
hospital in the devastated area of France. Dr. Barbara Hunt was 
put in charge of this work. When she arrived at Neufmoutiers she 
expected to install a hospital of twenty-five beds for civilian relief, 
but the Médicin Chef of the Sixth Army Corps asked her to include 
in this hospital twenty-five beds for military relief. These were 
quickly increased to fifty, and soon after the hospital was moved 
nearer to The Front, a hospital of one hundred beds for military relief, 
with a capacity for extension, was established. Thus Dr. Hunt has 
the honor of establishing the first military hospital in France, staffed 
with American medical women. Every cable from her asking for 
money, doctors, or nurses has been met with instant response by the 
women of America. This first great project of the American 
Women’s Hospitals, is soon to be followed, at the request of the 
French military authorities, by a hospital of two hundred and fifty 
beds. Mrs. Philip Lydig has pledged herself to establish, equip and 
maintain this project. The American Women’s Hospitals will pro- 
vide the personnel and the French military authorities will dictate 
the policy. 
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“SEND THEM FORTH!” A WAR 
POEM: BY FAITH BALDWIN 


HINK not that you give your Children, Oh Parents! 
They are not yours to give. 
Do not let them go, pridefully, 
As gifts. 
Feeling yourselves wonderfully generous. 
Nor can they be taken from you. 
They are not yours to be taken. 
Open your heart-hands, and release them, patiently. 
Man-child—girl-child— 
Flesh of your flesh; bone of your bone. 
Let them slip silently into the places appointed for them. 
They are the World’s. 
They are no longer yours. 
They go to pay their debt, and that of their parents, 
That of their ancestors. 
Once, upon a Cross, men nailed 
The Man of Sorrows. 
And now, the veriest small portion of that debt 
To Him who Died, 
Is paid by these, your Children, 
Children of Joy. 
You who have hoped to establish your immortality 


In the tender bodies of grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, 
Remember this; 


Life is worth nothing now; 

Nor yet your House; 

And the bit of earth which you call your own; 

These things are nothing. 

Countless young bodies must be broken, like Holy Bread; 
Rivers of young blood must flow, like Holy Wine, 

In solemn Communion; 

Death must kiss the crimson lips of Life, 

Before Life matters, and before 

Your bit of earth lies, brown, inviolate 

Under your feet. 

Do not take pride to yourselves, Oh Parents, in the giving 
Of these, your Children. 

They are not yours. 

Not yours, Oh Mothers who bore them, 

Not yours, Oh Fathers! 

You have but borrowed them for a span of little years. 
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“SEND THEM FORTH!” 


They belong to God. 
They belong to Us. 
They are America’s! 
* * e * * 
Some time ago, I watched a tall child dance, 
A Dance of Swords; 
A Dance of Victory. 
The green lawn was her stage, and the green trees her curtain, 
Behind her were the eternal hills. 
And at her slender feet, her sandalled, solemn feet, 
In long, thick bars, 
The yellow sunlight lay. 
Reverent she was, reverent and very grave. 
Her hair made a little halo, around her face, 
Her smile was wistfully deepened as she danced. 
And in her hands she held—The Flag! 
Y outh!—Y outh!—Y outh!— 
This is what your grown children fight for. 
Younger brother—younger sister— 
This is what your strong son dies for— 
This is what your daughter labors for— 
Clouding her beauty with unaccustomed hardship. 
Youth and America. 
. * * a * . 
Send them forth with Courage. 
Send them forth with Gratitude. 
The boy to his guns, to his boats, to the whirring wings 
Of some mechanical, death-dealing bird. 
The girl to her factory, to the white, hushed wards, 
To the pain-burdened ambulance. 
This is their Hour. Do not deny it, 
Do not mist it with your sorrow, 
Do not sully it with your secret thought of martyrdom, 
Do not wound it with your fear. 
This is the Day of your Children! 
Weep not for your unborn descendants. 
Remember only, 
The hands of your Sons, 
The hands of your Daughters, 
Shall remould the World, 
Shall make it a green and guarded place 
For the playing of those to come. 
You have no claims, Oh Parents! 








A FRENCH MESSAGE TO US 


Send them forth—let them go—loving and beloved, 
They are no longer yours, they are the World’s, 
Here for a definite purpose, 

Marching for Freedom, 

Incarnate Songs, 

Incarnate Incense, 

Incarnate Prayers, 

To God Almighty. 


A FRENCH MESSAGE TO US 


TH French League of Patriots has distributed throughout 
France a leaflet, reading as follows: 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF THE FRENCH CONSUMER 
DURING THE WAR 


1. Do not forget that we are at war. In your smallest expendi- 
tures never lose sight of the interests of your native land. 

2. Economize on the products necessary for the life of the coun- 
try: Coal, bread, meat, milk, sugar, wine, butter, beans, clothes, 
leather, oil. Accept rations. Ration yourself as to food, clothing, 
amusements. 

8. Save the products of the soil lest some day you deprive your 
father, your son, your husband, who are shedding their blood to defend 
you. 

4. Save the products that your country would otherwise buy 
from foreign countries. Do not drain reserves of gold which are 
indispensable to victory. 

5. Waste nothing. All waste is a crime which imperils the 
national defense—prolongs the war. 


6. Buy only according to your needs. Do not hoard provisions; 
your selfishness raises prices and deprives those of smaller means of 
things indispensable to existence. 

7. Do not remain idle. According to your age and your ability, 
work for your country. Do not consume without producing. Idleness 
is desertion. 

9. Accept without murmuring the privations which are imposed 
upon you. Reflect upon the sufferings of those who are fighting for 
you, upon the martyrdom of the population whose hearths have been 
devastated by the enemy. 


10. Remember that victory belongs to those who can hold out a 
quarter of an hour the longest. 
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WHAT AMERICAN FARMERS HAVE DONE 
THIS SEASON TO FEED THE SOLDIER 
ALLIES 


shh tmmmgd Gis pitad ata pape icas, 
ROM Eastern shores washed by the restless Atlantic 
to the far West where the sun sets in the quiet Pacific; 
from the warm Southland where the cotton whitens 
the fields to the Northland where the dark forests 
2S) yield timber for ship and homestead, our country is 
one glorious garden, ripening to the fullest harvest 
ever borne by the great earth-mother. It seems to the 
traveler crossing this great garden along the numberless pathways of 
parallel steel, bordered with yellowing grain fields, green ranks of 
corn, brilliant patches of flowers and orchards laden with fruit, as 
though the sun, rain, winds and all the forces of nature had con- 
sciously allied themselves with the farmers in their purpose of feeding 
and sustaining the stalwart men battling for justice. Thousands and 
thousands of the men who furrowed the earth and seeded it last spring 
are now fighting in the trenches of France. This mighty crop, there- 
fore, has been and is being brought to harvest by the valiant farmers 
who could not go to the front (being past draft age), assisted by 
patriotic but inexperienced old men, women and children. This work 
of harvesting what is declared to be by the Government experts a 
“bumper crop” is the farmers’ splendid war service—one that should 
and will receive recognition equal in honor to anything won by the 
men behind the guns. 

The Department of Agriculture, forecasting the country’s yield, 
expects over three billion bushels of corn, a record production, even 
though a five per cent smaller area was planted than last year. 
Though June weather was unfavorable to wheat, the estimated har- 
vest is eight hundred and ninety-one million bushels, which is larger 
than the five years’ average. There is also a record crop of barley, 
rye, sweet potatoes and rice, while the yield of oats, white potatoes, 
tobacco and hay will be larger than the average of the five years, 
Nineteen Hundred and Twelve to Nineteen Hundred and Sixteen. 
Never in our history has there been such a number of small home 
gardens all cultivated by women and children, and by men in the 
munitions factories, in iron and steel foundries and similar industries, 
gardening in the odd moments before and after their day’s work and 
on Sundays and holidays. 

Thousands of small gardens have been planted in back yards, 
vacant lots, beside railroad tracks, upon steep hill slopes new to the 
plow, with beans, peas, lettuce, carrots, beets and other vegetables. 
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THE FARMER AND THE SOLDIER 


These home plots have naturally helped the farmers, relieved already 
congested transportation facilities and furnished families with cheaper 
and fresher food; but they have not helped the farmer harvest the 
giant crop destined to feed our own as well as the Allied armies. He 
has called upon himself for extra work and by thoughtful planning 
made every motion and every second count to its utmost. Such effec- 
tual service counts as loyally as though he fought in France. 


R this work the farmers must depend first upon doubling his 
own work, secondly by the women who have patriotically gone 
into the fields, and thirdly by the boys from the schools, colleges 

and streets of the cities. An army of more than fifteen thousand 
boys recruited from the schoolrooms, elevators and shops have worked 
on the farms of Illinois, bringing one of the greatest crops ever known 
in the history of the State to harvest. Many of these boys are mem- 
bers of the United States Boy’s War Service and they are proudly 
taking the place of experienced farmers who were called to shoulder 
guns and fight in the trenches. Cadets who have not yet finished their 
military training, high school boys, young lads from the universities, 
have materially helped to save the day for the farmer. The Govern- 
ment called every able-bodied boy not employed in war industries to 
do active war service by helping to bring in the crops, and they re- 
sponded with fervor. It has been estimated that every one of these 
boys who cultivated and harvested the crops this summer saved a 
thousand dollars’ worth of foodstuffs to the Government. Could any 
boy’s patriotic fervor be put to a nobler cause or make better returns 
= vay? and knowledge than enlistment under God’s Service Flag, 
the sky? 

Side by side with the boys were schoolgirls and women from 
every walk of life, who with no previous knowledge of farming work 
have through patriotic enthusiasm quickly fitted themselves to render 
valuable service. Many women in the cities who could not leave their 
homes to do farm work have taken men’s places in the elevators, 
street cars, subway stations or substituted as shipping clerks in order 
to release men for war duty work in the fields. There is a Woman's 
Land Army Training Farm at Libertyville, incorporated under the 
Illinois law, that fitted women to train other women willing to lend 
a hand in the picking of crops, weeding, planting, harvesting, and 
so forth. It was said at the beginning of the season that women were 
not as quick or as strong as the boys; but their eagerness to learn and 
their willingness to do any and everything needed to be done eradi- 
cated many of the natural tendencies that the farmer feared would 
militate against their usefulness, and they soon were working shoulder 
to shoulder with the most active of the boys. 
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THE FARMER AND THE SOLDIER 


AST spring New York instituted a State-wide campaign to in- 
crease crop production by lending farmers money to buy seed 
and hire labor, to stimulate the raising of stock and to obtain 

the codperation of the railroads in carrying produce to its destination. 
Early in the spring it was found out that there would be a ten per cent 
decrease in the amount of land under cultivation, due to the fear of 
labor sho , 80 the State purchased twenty power tractors in addi- 
tion to the forty-two purchased last year, and distributed these ma- 
chines over the State. Each machine was expected to plow at least 
two hundred acres during the season. Last year there was difficulty 
in obtaining operators for these tractors, so nineteen schools (each of 
a week’s duration) were held in different parts of the State with 
fifteen hundred students enrolled. Thirty-five thousand men in the 
State, not regularly engaged in farm work, pledged themselves to one 
or more days’ onck in the fields, many of them donating their entire 
vacation to the cause. With such State forethought, in addition to 
the fact that the farmers worked like giants, is it any wonder New 
York can boast a “bumper crop”? 

Kansas prophesied a wheat yield of about one hundred and ten 
million bushels, an oat yield of sixty million bushels and a rye yield 
of between ten and fifteen million bushels. They recruited thirty 
thousand men from the cities to help the farmers get this enormous 
harvest into barns. For three weeks a canvass was made among the 
farmers to determine the number of men needed. A quota for every 
city of more than two thousand population was worked out upon a 
basis of twenty-three and sixty-fourths per cent of men between eight- 
een and forty-four years of age. Industrial institutions and business 
houses released their men for temporary service in the fields.) Many 
were recruited from the laboring classes and many from offices and 
stores. Farmers virtually became captains of an agricultural army, 
marshalled their forces, planned attacks and won historical victories. 

Farmers in Indiana, in addition to raising cereals, decided to hel 
win the war by producing pork. This service has been made possible 
through such intelligent action of the State officials in fighting hog 
cholera that this dread disease is almost unknown in the State. The 
existing laws of animal hygiene were enforced with a result that the 
loss of hogs through cholera was cut from eighteen to five per cent, 
a saving of more than five million dollars. Other States anxious to 
increase this most important item of army food supply are following 
Indiana’s lead, and although this year’s results show great progress, 
next season, when many more farmers in different States, assured of 
getting hea thy stock, will venture to raise pork on a large scale. 
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THE FARMER AND THE SOLDIER 


ROM morn to eve the farmers in the Northwest, their families, 

| x from schools and shop-keepers from the nearby villages 
ve done their “bit” with amazing eagerness. Retired farmers 

who had become wealthy and moved to the cities to live and who had 
leased their farms, threw off their coats, rolled up their sleeves and 
pa hay, thrashed wheat and are preparing to shock the corn, 


ending an experienced hand to their own lessees where it was vitally 

needed. These farmers, returned to their land for patriotic reasons, 
were happy in the thought that they were feeding and encouraging 
the young men of the country who daily faced death that the world 
might be freed from tyranny. 

California women early formed a Woman’s Land Army, one 
division serving in the southern and another in the northern part of 
the State. The work was carried on with the utmost fervor and upon 
a strictly business basis, with no underbidding of men workers. It is 
said the school teachers formed the backbone of this army, but college 
graduates, home workers, business and professional women all have 
given of their strength in a way that won the farmers’ admiration, 
respect and gratitude. 

The Department of Agriculture estimated that there were ten 
million more acres of wheat this year than there were last. This enor- 
mous gain assures sufficient wheat to supply the needs of the Allies 
during the coming year and also leaves a surplus to carry over against 
a possible shortage in Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen. This means 
forty-five thousand extra workers were needed in Oklahoma, eighty 
thousand in Kansas and a similar proportion all through the great 
wheat States, yet not a grain has gone to waste, for a vast army of 
volunteers answered the call for help of the farmers in the same spirit 
that inspired the men of the army to enter the trenches. Bankers 
(many of whom left the farm as young men) donned overalls with 
as much pride as they would a i uniform and shouldered the hoe 
and pitchfork as vigorously as they would have carried the bayonet 
into the enemy’s camp. And, indeed, it is through this method of 
fighting the enemy that we are able to keep men behind the guns. 
Such men organized into “shock troops” are privates in an army cap- 
tained by the farmers. This army feeds the fighters and without 
their support the enemy would be at our gates. 





TOUCHSTONE HOUSES BUILT FOR BEAUTY 
AS WELL AS COMFORT 


" = \HELTER, classed in the school-books as one of the 

' ‘ three necessities of life, has grown into one of the most 

complex requirements of modern times. It involves 

countless human activities. Long before the architect 

puts pencil to paper, or the engineer computes the 

stresses, or the contractor begins to dig, the scientist 

has been at work in his laboratory, the chemist has been busy with 

test tubes and crucible, the manufacturer has been studying how to 

improve, and the builder has learned by experience. It is all a for- 

ward march—a steady effort towards economy and durability, but 

without concerted action until now,” says D. Knickerbacker Boyd in 
the Journal of the American Institute of Architecture. 

Beauty is also one of the necessities of life. A house that affords 
shelter alone cannot possibly meet the full requirements of a home. 
If shelter alone were sufficient we could still live in caves or build us 
block houses of turf, with neither windows nor cheerful fireplace, but 
such a structure would by no means satisfy a man or woman who 
craves a home. 

An architect may have knowledge of the durability of material, 
he may understand the proper assemblage of rooms to insure ease of 
house work, he may know all about plumbing, how to make a fire- 
place draw properly, what material to use in the floors and walls, but 
such knowledge is not sufficient. He must understand how to as- 
semble material to produce a pleasing effect upon the eye. It is not 
enough that the house be comfortable within; it must also be beautiful 
without. 

We have always maintained that the first consideration of the 
floor plan should be the comfort and convenience of the home-maker. 
Rooms should be so placed that the house work 
can be easily done. In early American days the 
home-maker had to walk many useless miles in 

reparing meals, for no provision “= - 
ad been made for sequence of KA ime (>: Soa 
motion. The pantry that held the re ae ' ;' HOUSE NO. 37. 
dishes used for setting the table | A Pa. 
was often far away from the din- 
ing room. Food used in the prep- 
aration of a meal was kept in the 
cellar or in some out-of-the-way 
pantry. Nowadays, however, no 
motion is wasted in the prepara- 
tion. of a meal. Not one useless 
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‘SMALL HOUSES FOR BEAUTY AND COMFORT 


weary step need be taken. 
When the rooms have been 
assembled with a view to the 
economy of labor, when chim- 
neys are in the right place, the 
exterior walls and the line of 
the roof will be found to pos- 
sess a certain measure of 
beauty. “Beauty rests upon 
be Se ere. necessity,” in architecture, as 
DETAIL OF TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 38, sHow- in everything else. Beauty 
ING SITTING ROOM OVERLOOKING GARDEN. can never be put upon a house 
in the form of an ornament. It cannot be added as an after-thought. 
It must be an integral part of the structure. Therefore vision as well 
as practical knowledge of durability of materials must direct the hand 
of the architect, if a house is to be convenient as well as lovely, the 
ideal of Touchstone architects. 


OUCHSTONE House number thirty-seven has been designed 

to face the east. This brings the kitchen wing on the north; a 

sun room on the south and a view through the large living room 
windows toward the setting sun. We “supposed” a view from the 
back of the house and have therefore made large windows at the back, 
and if the builder desires, a terrace can extend across the entire back 
of the house, making a delightful summer sitting room. 

This house could well be built on any corner lot or could turn 
to any point of the compass, but the best direction would be with the 
entrance to the east. A house with a wing, such as is here shown, 
always makes a picturesque interior as well as exterior. There is 
always a sense of space about a house built with a wing, and there is 
always, also, good chance for interesting roof lines. This house is 
entered through a hall, at the left of which is a large sun room with 
windows to three points of the compass. At the right of the hall is a 
large living room with its group of windows facing the west and a 
fireplace flanked with book-shelves and windows on the east. The 
dining room is not very large, but is ample unless a number of guests 
be invited, in which case the table could be set in the living room. By 
cutting off the corners of the dining room two china closets are ob- 
tained. The round window makes a pleasant light for the room. 

The kitchen is roomy, amply supplied with dressers and closets. 
The icebox is in the entry near the service porch and the maid’s room 
is entered from this eal entry. The kitchen is well lighted and win- 
dows so arranged that good ventilation is secured. The range is on 
the inner wall and stairs lead from the kitchen directly down to the 
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Designed by George E. Fowler. 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE, NO. 37: A PICTURESQUE STRUC- 
TURE, AT ONCE PRACTICAL AND COMFORTABLE. 
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TOUCHSTONE “HOUSES FOR 
BEAUTY AND COMFORT 
(Continued from page 158) 


laundry and furnace rooms. Upstairs there 
is a large master’s bedroom with bath ad- 
joining and two other bedrooms, each pro- 
vided with large closets. The living hall 
could serve as an upper sitting 
room. Locker seats could 
be under the window and 

















there is room 
also for a little 
sewing table. 


This house is built of metal lath and stuc- 
co and can be tinted any desired shade. It is 
never good to leave the concrete in its nat- 
ural color, for the effect is too cold. 


THE second house this month, known as 
Touchstone house number 38, is much 
smaller and is made of stone. In Proverbs, 
we find there are four things which are 
little upon the earth, but are exceedingly 
wise. These are the ant, the locust, the 
spider and the conie. “The conies are but 
a feeble folk, yet wise, for they make their 
homes in the rock.” Other scriptural in- 
junctions bid the wise man build his home 
upon a rock. 

When the early settlers came to New 
































SMALL HOUSES FOR BEAUTY AND COMFORT 
















TOUCH- 
STONE 
HOUSE NO. 
37. FIRST 
FLOOR 
PLAN. 


besides its durability. 
It is beautiful in color 
and it always has the 
appeararice of being 
in its place because 
nature planned rather 
than man. A stone house always 
looks as though part of the land- 
_ Scape. It seems to have taken 
root in the earth as though it intended to 
stay there through many generations. It 
grows more beautiful with time. The sun 
and the rain but bring out its beauties. It 
is mellow and charming from first to last. 
This house, though very small, has an 
appearance of substance about it that is 
very attractive. It is impossible to make a 
house of stone that is absolutely pretty in 
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England, they built their homes of stone, ™, 
because it was near at hand and because it ‘ f! Va 
was strong to resist the elements. There ws (4 
is much to be said in favor of Ss 
stone as a building material oy 
“ Avs? 
; > ~ 
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, Y “ff appearance. The ma- 
Zz CS terial in itself is too 
oe ine Cu, dignified to be molded 
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F OWNER -KM oe into an insignificant 
Zig form. 
The floor plan shows 
jus an arrangement of 











rooms that leaves little 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
NO. 38. FIRST FLOOR 
PLAN. 
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window and the shelves 
for the dishes close by, 
so that they can be 
washed and slipped into 
place with little loss of 
motion. A closet for 
kitchen dishes is on an 
inner wall and close to 
the range. The refrig- 
erator is near the door 
leading to the porch so 
that it can be iced from 
the outside. At least, 
there need be no track- 
ing across the kitchen 
floor. The outer wall 
of the small service 
porch is of stone, with 
a little circular ventilat- 
ing window in it. By 
building this wall the 
apparent size of the 
a house is increased and 
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ar 
to be improved upon as far as convenience is 
concerned. It would be possible to keep 
house on the first floor alone if the family 
were very small. Sometimes, when a woman 
does her own housework, it is much simpli- 
fied if her bedroom is on the first floor. 
Such an arrangement precludes all tiresome 
climbing of stairs. It is but a step from the 
bedroom to the kitchen and yet the two are 
amply separated for 
comfort. 

This house is en- 
tered through a pic- 
turesque doorway that 
has somewhat of an 
oldtime look about it. 
The small stone ter- 
race could be extend- 
ed to the end of the dining- 
room if preferred. The liv- 
ing-room is directly at the 
right of the hall and the 
dining-room at the left. A 
glance at the floor plan shows 
that a bedroom and bath at 
the rear of the house are 
quite secluded. By closing 
the door at the end of the 
hall, absolute quiet is ob- 
tained. The kitchen is com- 
plete in every particular. 
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: " é TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 38. SECOND 
The sink with double drain- Frioor PLAN. 


boards is beneath an open 
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the porch itself is given 
—4 privacy. There is a 
large storage room or pantry close to the 
kitchen. A stairway leads from the kitchen 
down to the laundry and storage room. 
Upstairs there are two bedrooms with 
closets, a bath and a sewing-room. Win- 
dows are so arranged that a cross draft is 
obtained and thus perfect ventilation se- 
cured. In this plan, as in all the Touch- 
(Continued on page 164) 
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SOME AMERICAN WOODCUTS 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY ELIZABETH COLWELL 


4: object of the old Japanese artists, 


who developed the art of the color 

prints to so high a standard that the 
whole world became interested, was to at- 
tain what to them seemed perfect beauty. 
In order to express absolute beauty, they 
had to possess a masterly knowledge of 
their craft. To their minds, “Life and 
Death is in a line.” Every line, therefore, 
had to have a definite meaning in the com- 
position, and be in itself virile, tender, 
strong and compelling. Line and color 
masses hold to a great extent the secret of 
the charm of Japanese prints. 

Americans have done comparatively little 
experimenting with woodcuts or block 
prints, but people are coming to a fuller 
appreciation of the decorative value of 
simple color masses and well-drawn lines. 
The revival of interest in this decorative 
form of art has come through people’s de- 
mand for more thoughtfully furnished 
homes. It has been brought home to us 
that a picture, good in itself, does not 
necessarily ornament every room. Pictures 
must be chosen to fill some definite need 
in a room. Our rooms, as has often been 
pointed out, lack peace. We have brought 


SOME AMERICAN WOODCUTS 


“THREE ELMS BY THE LAKE.” 


a sense of confusion to them through 
crowding together too many things. We 
have too many pictures on the walls, too 
many ornaments on the shelves. When an 
individual room has been worked out in a 
color scheme that is satisfactory, it is found 
that one or two properly toned pictures are 
enough to give the room finish and charm. 

These observations on the art and the use 
of block prints came while examining the 
woodcuts of Elizabeth Colwell. This 
American artist interprets New England 
landscape in a most decorative way; that 
is, she arranges masses of color strikingly, 
creating her harmonies with few tones and 
few lines. Her work is essentially Ameri- 
can. The hills are unquestionably Amer- 
ica’s; the valleys through her interpretation 
show the familiar spirit of our own land. 
She has gained her effects through the 
elimination of all that is not directly needed 
to tell the simple story. 

The three sketches of hers that we are 
showing unfortunately give no sense of 
their pleasing color in reproduction. “The 
Birch Tree” shows a flat violet, evening 
sky, the fresh green spring and the tree 
and crow are drawn with black, yet because 
of the handling of the color masses and 
lines the print fully tells its story. Quite 
different in tone is the cold winter night 
caught in the “Willow Tree” and the mel- 
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“TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 


staining seems to hold a quality similar to 
that of stone; that is, it is without gloss. 
If the predominating color of the stone be 
gray, then the woodwork should be gray or 
a soft green. If a brown or reddish tone 
prevails, then it should be stained brown. 
All decided contrasts of colors should be 
avoided, but especially so in a smail house. 
Creepers should be planted to climb over 
the house and unite it with the ground in a 
friendly way. There should be some ever- 
greens about the base of the house for win- 
ter cheer. In front of the evergreens or in 
between there should be planted annua's 
and perennials. Flagstone paths lead the 
color and the quality of the house out in 
the garden as truly as vines and creepers 
carry the spirit of the garden up to the 
house. 





“THE BIRCH TREE.” 


low twilight hour in the “Three Elms by 
the Lake.” An exhibition of this work will 
be given in the Touchstone Galleries, No- 
vember 4th to 16th, inclusive. 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 
(Continued from page 162) 


stone plans, there is opportunity for many 
adjustments to personal requirements. For 
instance, the two bedrooms in the second 
story could be made into one very large 
room if preferred. This house was de- 
signed for a woman doing her own house- 
work, but if need arose the maid could use 
the sewing-room indicated in the second 
floor plan. All exposed woodwork of house 
should be stained rather than painted, for 
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“THE WILLOW.” 








ILLOW.” 








WAR BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


THE NEW WAR BOOKS: NO. 2 
OF SERIES: BY MARGUERITE 
WILKINSON 


OMETIMES tragedies are unfruitful 
S and leave those who suffer dazed, 

numb, sick, impotent. But sometimes 
tragedies are fruitful because they force us 
to recognize old truths long, long neglected, 
new truths long avoided and realities that 
cowardice or selfishness would shun. Most 
of us believe that the tragedy of this great 
war will be such a fruitful tragedy and that 
the fruits of it will be freedom, democracy, 
progress and peace for a larger number of 
human beings than have ever known them 
hitherto. Men and women of all suffering 
nations are making this faith, a faith of 
affirmation. It shall be true, they say. It 
must be true! After the war the old shams, 
at least, must pass away. What is real in 
government, in religion, in art, that they 
will keep. 


THIS, in a sense, is an underlying theme 

in “The Four Horses of the Apoca- 
lypse,” a most interesting novel by the 
Spaniard, Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. Signor 
Ibafiez tells the story of a selfish, unprin- 
cipled dandy, Julio Desnoyers, a young 
Argentinian whose father was born in Paris 
and took his family back to live there 
while Julio was still a very young man. 
Julio Desnoyers would be an artist—chiefly 
because his father was very rich and could 
afford to pay for a studio. Julio would 
paint women. And he did. Then he fell 
in love with a married woman, Marguerite 
Laurier, a beautiful coquette as selfish and 
unprincipled as he. Without waiting for a 
divorce to set her free from an estimable 
husband she planned her marriage to Julio 
and visited him frequently at his studio. 
He went to South America to secure a 
part of his inheritance, so that when she 
got her divorce they might marry. And 
when he returned to Paris he discovered 
that war had been declared while his ship 
was crossing the seas. Julio found that 
Paris had changed. He was no longer in 
vogue as a leader among light companions. 
He was an outsider who could not be called 
upon to share the danger of France. He 
was disliked—sometimes suspected. Even 
Marguerite Laurier began to change, al- 
though she told him again and again that 
she was glad he did not have to fight. Her 
brother went to the front—and the husband 


to whom she had been unfaithful. She was 
a Frenchwoman, and the spirit of her na- 
tion, long dormant in her, awoke at last and 
she began to study nursing. For a time 
she could still chatter about her “chic little 
uniform,” but her duties as a nurse took 
her away, little by little, from the philos- 
ophy which she had shared with Julio— 
that life is our own, to do with as we please, 
for a little while. Spiritually she slipped 
farther and farther away from him. . . 
For Julio, also, the war meant, in time, a 
return to reality and a participation in the 
struggle. For his father, and for his 
mother and for his gay little sister, also, 
it meant a return to reality. The tinsel 
gods tumbled down from their shrines. 

It is not necessary to tell just how the 
story ends. For although it does have a 
conclusion, nevertheless the book remains 
unfinished, in a sense, because the war about 
which it is written is still unfinished, be- 
cause we, like the author, must see it 
through. In it are strongly colored de- 
scriptions of German rapacity, swollen 
pride and bestial cruelty in the weeks that 
followed the rape of Belgium and the in- 
vasion of France, a terrible indictment of 
the Prussian lust for world conquest. In 
the words of the Russian, Tchernoff, also, 
is a keen comparison of Russian and Prus- 
sian character. 

“We Russians endure great tyranny,” he 

said. “I know something about that. I 
know the hunger and cold of Siberia. . 
But opposed to our tyranny has always 
existed a revolutionary protest. . . . What 
revolutions have ever broken out in Prus- 
sia, the land of the great despots? Fred- 
erick William, the founder of militarism, 
when he was tired of beating his wife and 
spitting in his children’s plates, used to 
sally forth, thong in hand, in order to cow- 
hide those subjects who did not get out of 
his way in time. His son, Frederick the 
Great, declared that he died bored to death 
with governing a nation of slaves. In two 
centuries of Prussian history, one single 
revolution—the barricades of 1848—a bad 
Berlinish copy of the Paris revolution, and 
without any result.” 


ANOTHER book about Germany and the 

war is “The Near East From Within” 
(Dutton), a book seemingly written by an 
agent of Germany whose conscience impels 
him to tell the world the truth, but whose 
name is not revealed. This fact of anony- 
mity makes the book much less valuable 
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than it would be if we could know just 
who wrote it and what authority there is 
for the statements made in it. But anony- 
mous though it is, it is certainly interesting. 
The author tells just how the Kaiser won 
the friendship of Turkey—of Abdul Hamid 
first, for whom he was long the banker, and 
then of the Sultan Mehmed Réchad and of 
Enver Pasha. We learn also how German 
officers trained the Turkish army and how 
German othcials distributed ‘“baksheesh” 
all to the end that Turkey and Bulgaria 
might stand with Germany when they 
should be needed. The unknown author 
also has much to say about the personalities 
of the several royalties of the small nations 
of whom we know little, of King Carol of 
Roumania, and of the beautiful “Carmen 
Sylva,” of Ferdinand of Bulgaria, of the 
monarchs of Servia and Greece, and the 
Khedives of Egypt. Of the Kaiser this 
author says, “He is determined to lend to 
weak, tottering Turkey and her unprin- 
cipled government all the aid possible, as 
he believes that Turkey alone, by calling on 
the forces of Islam all over the world, can 
shatter the foundations of the British Em- 
pire.” 


NE of the most useful war books for 

the person whose time is limited and 
who wishes, nevertheless, to be well in- 
formed about the many issues involved in 
the war, is “What Every American Should 
Know about the War,” edited by Monta- 
ville Flowers (Doran). Each chapter has 
been written by a person who can speak 
with authority on the phase of the subject 
which he is chosen to discuss—Herbert 
Hoover on food, for example, Samuel 
Gompers on labor, Lord Reading on En- 
gland. Many subjects are discussed, and 
the reader may turn at will from banking 
to feminism, from education to immigra- 
tion, and learn how the war is affecting our 
lives and civilization. 

Here is a list of other new books about 
the war: 

The Eclipse of Russia, by Dr. J. E. Dil- 
lon (Doran), is an analytical study of the 
genius of the Russian people and an attempt 
to account for their great attempts and 
great failures. The author is a graduate 
of two Russian universities and a professor 
at the University of Kharkoff. 

Unchained Russia, by Charles Edward 
Russell (Appleton), is a collection of the 
author’s ideas and opinions on the Russian 
situation. Mr. Russell was a member of 
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the American mission to Russia last winter. 
TWO BOOKS BY REPORTERS 

A Reporter at Armageddon, by Will 
Irwin (Appleton), is a continuation of the 
story of the great war told in his preceding 
volumes. This new book gives an account 
of the Western front as Mr. Irwin saw i! 
in 1917. Of the American troops he says: 
“They are the finest, most upstanding speci- 
mens that any nation among the Allies has 
sent into France.” 

From Bapaume to Passchendaele, by 
Phillip Gibbs (Doran). This is a collec- 
tion of the intensely interesting and human 
despatches that we have all read in the 
New York Times. 

TWO BOOKS ABOUT NAVAL AFFAIRS 

The Silent Watchers, by Bennet Copple- 
stone (Dutton), is an account of the work 
of the English Navy in the Great War. 

Our Navy in the War, by Lawrence 
Perry, of the New York Evening Post 
(Scribner’s), is an illustrated account of 
the achievements of our own sea fighters. 
BOOKS ABOUT GERMANY 

What Is the German Nation Dying For’ 
by Carl Ludwig Krause (Boni and Live- 
right), is an indictment of the Kaiser 
ridden nation by a prominent Bavarian 
author now forced to seek refuge in Switz- 
erland. 

Behind the Scenes in the Reichstag, by 
Abbe E. Wetterle (Doran), is a book of 
the memoirs of an Alsatian priest who was 
a member of the Reichstag. 

The Kaiser as I Know Him, by Arthu 
N. Davis (Harper’s). Dr. Davis was for 
fourteen years the Kaiser’s dentist, and, 
until the war revealed the sinister side of 
the imperial character, inclined to believe 
in him as a kindly and affable personality. 
This is a book of reported conversations 
with the “All-Highest” ! 

TWO BOOKS ABOUT WAYS OF FIGHTING 

Present Day Warfare, by Captain Jacques 
Rouvier of the French Military Mission to 
the United States, tells how a modern army 
trains and fights, uses hand and rifle gre- 
nades, bombs and machine guns, how it 
lives in trenches, makes use of a knowledge 
of sanitation, and learns to transport men 
and food. (Scribner’s.) 

Fighting the Boche Underground, by 
Captain H. D. Trounce (Scribner’s), is the 
story of the work of the miners and sap- 
pers. . 
(Continued on page 168) 
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Don’t Waste Sleep 


_ Turning, tossing, restless sleep on an uneven, un- 


comfortable mattress is wasted. You're tired in 
the morning—you're handicapped all day. 


Ostermoor Mattresses are built, layer by layer, 
for good restful sleep. Soft, elastic, readily con- 
forming to the curves of the body, they give rest 
to every muscle. Being built, not stuffed, the 
Ostermoor Mattresses do not get out of shape. 
Try an Ostermoor and you'll never go back to 
the old-fashioned stuffed mattress. 


For sale at the best stores. Write for our 144-page catalog, “The 
Test of Time,” and samples of ticking—sent Free. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will ship direct to your home by express 
prepaid. Mattress securely packed in leatherette paper and bur- 
lap. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Price $30.00 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
118%Elizabeth Street New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Bedding of Montreal, Ltd., Montreal 


Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
Vv 
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What Co-operation 
Has Done in England 
and on the Continent 


An authentic, readable and thoroughl 
practical presentation of the nec a 
ously important subject, written by a 
successful business man and writer. 
This new book meets the problems of 
merchandising in an original, sane, and 
suggestive way, and is already recog- 
nized as the best statement published of 


Co-operation 
In Buying and Selling 


Few people in America have any idea of the 
magnitude of the Co-operative organizations 
in England and on the Continent. Fewer still 
realiz- hcw these organizations have stood the 
shock of war and have grown under the ter- 
rific stress of it. In this book Mr. Harris gives 
the background and the foreground of the 
movement. He shows in several suggestive 
chapters how national advertising of today is 
antagonistic to the interests of the consumer; 
he shows the cost of the middleman, he gives 
reasons and the remedy, explains the Rochdale 
system and discusses its adaptability to Amer- 
ican conditions. 


We have secured a special edition of this new 
Macmillan book and are offering it on a co- 
operative basis. Cloth bound, » j pages, full 
indexed for reference, and a verituble text boo 
on the establishment and conduct of a co-oper- 
ative organization. In England, Co-operative 
stores save members from 8% to 20%. 


With a new subscription to The Public for 26 
weeks, $2.10. The book alone, in its standard 
edition, would cost you $2 at your book store. 





THE PUBLIC 
~~ ‘Book Dept., 122 East 37th St., New York 











CHRISTMAS 


The most wonderful of all days 
—how much it means to all of us. 


THE TOUCHSTONE 


Mary Fulton Roberts, editor 
for December will be the most beau- 
tiful issue we have ever published not 
only in appearance but in the splendid 
spirit of the articles written for that 
number—for instance— 


“Our Little Children,” Anatole 


France. 


Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘Children 
Stories,” by Richard le Gallienne. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


‘‘Silhouettes of our Sol- 
diers’’ in Color. 


‘‘Our Soldiers Christmas 
in France.’’ 


“Paintings of American Chil- 
dren.” 


‘French Baby Clothes Ap- 
proved by the Red Cross.”  (ll- 
lustrated. ) 


and many other interesting features, 
including the third of the vital 
“SHELL-SHOCK” articles, so impor- 
tant to all Americans. 


What better Xmas present, particu- 
larly at this time, than twelve beautiful 
and practical issue of The Touchstone 
beginning with the December number. 


Send in the name of and address of 
the friend you wish to make happy 
each month. Enclose check with your 
own name and address and we will 
forward Xmas card with the yearly 
subscription. 


{[Address—Christmas Gift Department, 


THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE 
118-120 East 30th Street, New York City 





Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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MRS. OSGOOD’S PAINTED FURNITURE 
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THE VOGUE FOR PAINTING 
FURNITURE ILLUSTRATED BY 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE “OS- 
GOOD PAINTED FURNITURE” 


VER since American women have 
K, become more particular about color 

harmonies in their rooms, painted 
furniture has been popular. If furniture 
of the right shade cannot be found in the 
shops, then it is possible to call in the aid 
of artists who will treat the wood in such 
a way that it echoes the color needed and 
to paint designs following out the motifs 
in the chintz or silk draperies. 

There is something charmingly feminine 
and decorative about painted furniture 
when used in’ bedrooms. The delicate 
pastel colors give a sense of lightness to 
even the heavy chiffoniers or beds. Many 
women are clever enough to paint their 
own furniture and decorate it with designs 
that draw the whole room into harmonious 
unity. 

Mrs. Berthalin Osgood, who studied ten 
years in the studios of Paris, has brought 
the art of painted furniture to the atten- 
tion of a wide number of people. She has 





7 -_ 


SIDE WALL OF A ROOM FITTED 
WITH MRS. OSGOOD’S FURNITURE 
attempted in her work -to catch the old- 
world spirit and reproduce it so that it is 
in harmony with modern requirements. 
Although she uses Italian and French mo- 
tifs if her patrons so request, even then 
the furniture does not in any way repro- 
duce the old Italian pieces. Our rooms are 
not usually magnificent enough for the fur- 
niture designed for Italian palaces, but the 
grace of line and charm of coloring we may 
adapt to advantage. 

Mrs. Osgood also reconstructs old pieces 
that she finds in second-hand stores. Some- 
times old pieces of furniture will be good 
as far as line is concerned, but have been 
made hideous through glued-on machine- 
made carvings. By removing unessential 
ornaments and painting the furniture in 
beautiful shades and designs, she makes 
valuable articles out of otherwise useless 
ones. 

We are showing two photographs of 
Mrs. Osgood’s work. The dresser is a 
lovely French grey, decorated with fes- 
toons of flowers in charming colors. The 
bed has been toned a wonderful Venetian 
blue and decorated with flat Italian paint- 
ing. Mrs. Osgood not only decorates fur- 
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MRS. OSGOOD’S PAINTED FURNITURE 


A BED ROOM, WITH FURNITURE DE- 
SIGNED AND EXECUTED BY MRS. OSGOOD. 


niture but designs the pieces as well. Some- 
times an entire room is carried out accord- 
ing to the ideals and wishes of the owner, 
at other times, she is allowed absolute 
liberty to create a room according to her 
own ideals of harmony. Living rooms for 
children are carried out in humorous de- 
signs and gay coloring; bedrooms in the 
tenderest of flower colors; dining rooms 
and sitting rooms in rich dark motifs under 
her treatment become as harmonious and 
as individual as pictures. 

An exhibition of Mrs. Osgood’s painted 
furniture will be held in The Touchstone 
Art Galleries November 18th to 30th. This 
exhibition will show furniture as it should 
be arranged in rooms so as to bring out its 
exquisite quality to best advantage. Some- 
times a charming bit of furniture will be 
unappreciated because of its placing against 
an inharmonious background or its asso- 
ciation with other articles that are unsuit- 
able. The exhibition as arranged will be 
an object lesson. 


WAR BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 166) 

HISTORY 

General Foch at the Marne, by Charles 
le Goffic (Dutton). This is a translation 
of “Les Marais de Saint-Gond” by Lucy 
Menzies, with ten illustrations, with par- 
ticular attention to the part played by Gen- 
eral Foch, in command of the Ninth Army 
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at the battle of the Marne. 


A History of the Great War, by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (Doran). 
This is the third volume of this 
hstory and is an account of the 
British campaign in France and 
Flanders in 1916. 

FOR WOMEN 


Women Wanted, by Mabel Pot- 
ter Daggett Doran). An account 
of the changed conditions of wo- 
man’s labor that the war has 
brought about with an opinion as 
to the changes in women’s status 
that the future will bring. 


Knitting and Sewing, by Maud 

Churchill Nicoll (Doran). An 

ideal handbook for the woman 

whose work is done at home and 

with yarn and.thread. The book 

gives good rules and patterns and is well 
illustrated. 


Food Guide for War Service at Home 
(Scribner’s). This emanates from the co- 
operating intelligence of the United States 
Food Administration, the United States 
Department of Agriculture and Bureau of 
Education. Mr. Hoover writes the preface 
and therefore housewives may accept the 
booklet as authentic. 


Good Americans will be pleased to know 
that Woodrow Wilson’s “Addresses and 
Messages” to the American people and 
their congress, which have been published 
in several books, are now to be had in that 
convenient size made familiar by the many 
volumes of The Modern Library. (Boni 
and Liveright.) 


Our Cover This Month Shows Czecho- 
Slovak “Free Colors.” 


"THE flag with the double cross is Slovak; 
the lion rampant on the red field is 
Czech; the red, white and light blue with 
stars on the blue field is the proposed 
Czecho-Slovak flag, but has not been adopted 
(the white and red is the adopted flag, but 
does not appear on the poster), the red flag 
with white goblet is a Hussite flag, the blue 
flag with red and white checkered design is 
Moravian, and the yellow flag with the 
black, red and white design is Silesian. 
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‘“‘Zenobian”—a new design 


in Yale Builders’ Hardware 


DISTINCTIVE ‘and characteristic in its lines, this new 
“Zenobian” design in Yale Builders’ Hardware is 
offered architects and builders as eminently suitable in 
its decorative treatment for use on houses of many 
architectural styles and types. 

The mouldings of the “Zenobian” design are definite 
and sharp and clean cut ; and the metal from which it is 


made is heavy and durable. In every detail it is “Yale” 
Standard. 

















Hardware dealers will gladly show samples and give further 
details about the ““Zenobian” design; or architects are invited to 
write directly to us for any co-operative help. 








The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Escutcheon Plate 9% East 40th Street New York City Kaob Rose and 
= Fae a for Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street a od jor 
eaten Canadian Yale & Towne, Ltd. St. Catharines, Ont. — 


























What Are Your 
Building Problems? 


Plumbing 
Roofing 
Hardware 
Heating 
Lighting rT ie 


Decorating, etc. CABOT’S CREOSOTE STAINS 


PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY 
Shingles, Siding, Clapboards, and other 
Outside Woodwork 


Regardless of the problem our Archi- They can be applied twice as fast, halving the labor cost. 


They are made of Creosote, “‘the best wood preservative 
tectural Service Department is ready |||| borg.” The coring flecs are wanarent, and bring 
to give you—without cost—helpful ad- ope ig Pall, — ay 2 
vice and assistance. Just address Meats csomkt cook or gad las cn id pols 
coating. 


Architectural Dept., 50% Cheaper Than Paint 


Yo m get Cabot’s Stains all over countr e 
THE TOUCHSTONE ior ane pm pa -~ ‘oa poo A cae os 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
118-120 E. 30th Street, New York 2 W. Kies a hy SES Makst St. Sun Prancieco 
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(THE Man You Love is fighting for your secu.ity and happiness. He is helping to bring this war to 
‘an early end—and to make another war like this impossible. 


E is doing something that HAS to be done for your sake. 


~ The more hopefully 
you write, the easier for him—and the quicker he comes back. 


He is happy in the consciousness of VICTORY! 


Of course his life is no bed of roses. Yet his discom- 
forts are the discomforts of a red-blooded life in the open 
—the sort of life enjoyed by the cowboy of Arizona, by 
the mounted police of Canada, and by the adventurous 
spirits of all the world, and of all times. 


He has good, wholesome food, well cooked, in great 
abundance and variety—hot from the camp kitchen,wher- 
ever he is stationed, in camp or trench. He has com- 
fortable shoes and warm clothing. He lives under condi- 
tions of healthfulness maintained by sanitary experts. 
His health is constantly looked after by capable physi- 
cians—who bend every effort towards keeping him well, 
instead of waiting to cure him after he becomes ill. 


His fighting equipment, his bayonet, gas-mask and am- 
munition embody every known advantage and improve- 
ment—American ingenuity has profited by all the past 
experiences of our allies and the enemy as well. He has 
every possible advantage over the enemy in both defense 
and aggression. In all the history of the world no sol- 
dier has been so well equipped. so well taken care of as 
the American soldier. 


As a result; even with battle losses included, the death 
rate ia the American army is not materially greater than 
in most American cities. The great majority of American 
soldiers will return stronger and more vigorous in body 
and in mind than when they joined the army. 


Every conceivable condition contributes to his safety, 
comfort and happiness EXCEPT ONE. he strong 
arm of Uncle Sam can do everything in the world for 
him—ezcept control his thoughts of you. 


That one condition is entirely within your control. 


His fighting power, his health, his chance of winning 
— pee depend in the end upon WHAT YOU WRITE 


If you let him feel that you are discouraged, that you 
are afraid for yourself or for him, then he will be down- 
cast and heavy-hearted. 


If you let him feel that you are happy, that you are 
getting along well, that you are full of hone and courage, 
then he will be happy and stout-hearted—a mighty 
fighter in attack or defense. 


So write him newsy, cheerful letters. Tell him the 
pleasant, treasured bits of gossip from home. 


That is the one thing that you must do for him—and 
for your country. 


That is one thing above all others that you can do to 
hasten the end of the war and victory for America and 
the right. 


That is the one thing that we ask of your wisdom, 
your loyalty—that no one else can do. 


For it is the high spirit, the dauntless courage, of the 
American soldier that is winning this war—for you. 


Do your part to maintain this spirit, this courage! 


And by your bravery, by your gameness, help to KEEP 
THE KAISER ON THE RUN. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, 8&8 Fackson Place, Washington, D. 


Georce CREEL, Chairman 
THe SECRETARY OF STATE 





Tue SECRETARY OF WAR 
Tue SECRETARY OF THE Navy 


U.S. Gov. Committee on Public Information 
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CRAFTWORK FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS 
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TOUCHSTONE CRAFTWORK 
FOKk RETURNED DISABLED 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS: NO. 
2 OF SERIES: BOOKSHELVES 


UR second problem in woodwork 
QO for the soldiers’ employment is a 

set of shelves that can either be 
place’ upon a desk or hung upon a wall. 
If this set of shelves should be hung on 
the wall screw-eyes must be put in the back 
of the two outer ends and chains hung 
straight up to the picture moulding. A 
still better plan would be to screw the shelf 
firmly to the wall, putting the screws close 
under the upper shelf so that they would 
not be conspicuous. 

In buying the material for this shelf care 
should be taken to select stock that is 
neither twisted nor warped. All sawing 
should be an eighth of an inch larger than 
the exact dimensions of the finished work 
to allow for the planeing. If the planeing 
is properly done every measurement given 
will be found to be perfect. Every piece 
should be sawed squarely. 

The main frame is made first, then the 
top and two sides put on, and finally the 
back. If this shelf is to be hung by chains, 
then it would be advisable to screw the 
lowest shelf firmly to the end pieces. These 
are shown in the plan as doweled together 
but if a great weight of books should be 




















put on the lower shelf it might become 
loosened if the doweling was not done ex- 
pertly, therefore it is better to put in the 
screws. Screws would not be needed if 
the shelf was set upon an office desk. 

The easiest lumber to work with 1s either 
pine or redwood. The shelf could be 
stained or painted or bitten to a soft grey 
with acids. This is a matter of taste. 
The proper way to use woods is to let the 
beauty of the grain show by giving it an 
oil or hand-polished finish. If the shelf 
were made of oak, walnut, birch or ma- 
hogany every care should be taken to bri 
out the characteristic beauty of the wood. 
Staining or painting should only be done 
when the wood is not of beautiful grain. 

A little ingenuity will suggest many dif- 
ferent ways of arranging the interior of 
the shelf. There could be several small 
compartments for envelopes and paper, a 
low wide one for ink bottles and pens, and 
a tall one for ledgers. The plan as shown 
is, however, a very serviceable one. 

Such a shelf makes a most attractive and 
valuable Christmas present. The returned 
soldier would find the making of an arti- 
cle of this kind a great pleasure and not 
at all a tiresome task. This shelf also 
would make a practical article for sale be- 
cause of the many ways in which it could 
be used. We might also make the sug- 
gestion of painting it, if made of a cheap 
wood, in good greys. 
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OLEO TEMPERA COMPETITION 
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Maple is not only a good wood for begin- 
ners to use but it lends itself to the most 
interesting treatment. It can be cut with 
acids to a soft French or driftwood grey 
by a preparation made from steeping iron 
filings or cut nails in vinegar. There is no 
reliable rule for the amount of filings or 
vinegar to be used. The only dependable 
way is to keep trying out the mixture on 
the wood until the right tone is obtained. 
The full beauty of the grey shades and the 
grace of the grain is not brought out until 
the wood is given a thin coat of shellac. 
Too much care cannot be given to experi- 
menting with small pieces of wood before 
the shelf is treated. This stain can be ap- 
plied after the shelf is completed but a bet- 
ter way is to stain the wood before it is 
made up. 


OLEO TEMPERA PRIZES 


AN exhibition of the Paintings and Post- 
ers, submitted in the Oleo Tempera 
Competition of 1918, conducted by A. Sar- 
torius & Co., Inc., was held in their building, 
57 Murray Street, October 7 to 21st, in- 
clusive. 
In the Representative Oil Color Class, 
First Prize was won by Cosmo De Salvo, 
New York. Second, “Old Warehouse at 
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Gloucester, Mass.,” by Miss Jane Peterson, 
New York. Third, “The Approaching 
Squall,” by Mr. G. Robert Smith, Jr., New 
York. Honorable mention was given Mrs. 
Melita Blume, New York; Miss Cale, Iowa 
Falls, Iowa. 

In the Water Color Class, First Prize, 
“Roses,” by Ida Wells Stroud, East Orange, 
N. J. Second, “Spanish Woman,” by Miss 
Alice Seip, New York. Third, “Land- 
scape,” by C. E. Williams, New Haven, 
Conn. Honorable mention was given Miss 
Dorothy Decker, New York; Miss Corinna 
M. Luria, New Orleans, La.; Mr. William 
Rannels, Gainesville, O., and Mr. W. S. 
Rice, Carmel Bay, Calif. 

In the Poster Class. First Prize, “A 
Gnome,” won by Mr. Tom L. Johnson, Den- 
ver, Colo. Second, “An Artist Using Oleo 
Tempera Colors,” by Miss Margaret Toens- 
feldt, St. Louis, Mo. Third, “A Fighting 
Duck,” by E. Busch, Elmhurst, L. I. Hon- 
orable mention was given Mr. Edwin Fa- 
nelli, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. S. Kight, New- 
ark, N. J.; Miss Corinne M. Luria, New 


‘Orleans, La.; Mr. John Levi, Philadelphia, 


Pa.; Miss Gertrude A. Larter, East Orange, 
N. J.; Miss Mary Cornwell, Leonia, N. J.; 
Mr. R. Boger, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. Carl 
S. Junge, Oak Park, Ill., and Mr. E. S. 
Thrasher, Detroit, Mich. 
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‘‘The Finest Willow Furniture in America’’ 


WHIP-O-WILL-O “ih 


The Furniture of individuality and 
comfort, charm and moderate price. 


WHIP-O-WILL-O 


is so delightfully adaptable that it can be the basis 
of your decorative scheme or blended with your 
present furnishings with equally successful re- 
sults. 





The utmost value in design, comfort and wear. 
Send for Free Catalogue 


Filled with beautiful and useful Christmas Gift (aa 
suggestions. ' 


WHIP-O-WILL-O ! 
FURNITURE CO. ey hi iy Rage Bagg 
Dept. T Scranton, Pa. natural willow, $10.75; stained $12.25 
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LION OF TUNIS USE TUNIS TILES 


This beautiful, hand painted, 
sun dried product is admir- 
ably adapted for mantels, 
| panels, — ——, get 
; ): boxes, fountains, rs, an 
Windsor ; roofs. The colors are those 
Chair i found in old Tapestries and 
. ‘ cannot be copied in this coun- 
try. See practical exhibit at 
TRADE MARK studio. Correspondence invited. 


¥ AFRICAN TILE CO. OF TUNIS 
AITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS ) 112 East 58th Street - - New York 


OF COLONIAL FURNITURE a ; ; 
Selected from those simple, homelike pieces of our The Hmperial Engraving Co. 
forefathers which accord so well with our present day INCORPORATED 


interiors. Instantly recognized and appreciated by DESIGNING HALFTONE & 
coche teenager a ak ehaasd vie i oe SCN TING LINE PLATES 
with the surrounding interior. H RETOUCHING COLOR PLATES 


In addition to our unlimited stock to select from, we F —— 
finish to order from suggestions offered by the purchaser. The Mlustrati me in The Touchstone are a sample of our work 


Send for our color chart and complete catalog illus- , 32 Union Square New York 


as pd 2 tanga ‘HEARTH-FIRE” 
EQUIPMENT 


Dexter ): wes For the practical and suit- 
E : yy g able furnishing of the Fire- 

Table 3 + y ye ° place. Appropriate for Gifts. 
: ; Catalog free on request, 


“Everything for the 
Fireplace.” 


1 : = Colonial Fireplace Company 
WILLIAM LEAVENS €£CO. ave. | | “tur argues tea an Cseil Fveplace Company 
32 CANAL STREET, : 


BOSTON,MASS. _ fire. TULIP BULBS—POSTAGE PAID 
el a Mixed May Flowering, all colors 
= Mixed Parrots, very gaudy, frilled edges 
Bouton d’Or, golden yellow 
Caledonia, Orange-scarlet, for bedding 
Gesneriana, finest red 


MNMNIU3}VU™W%!Hi(iiiiiiniiinininiitit | | Wedding Vell, gray; fushed tive... 


Kate Greenaway, blush-white. 
THE PRINT EXCHANGE Clara Butt, richest pink 
Light Purple, tall and fine.* P 
Lucy F. Brown Sir Harry Veitch, y = ited. 
White Queen, state y an ainty. 
Pays wm See Cneers Baronne de la Tonnaye, late pink 
mpand Farncombe Sanders, best red 
MODE AMERICAN PRINTS Rev. Ewbank, beautiful heliotrope 
thographs and Etchings Ellen Willmott, cream-yellow 
‘ume sahortaie mailed for a. sate ieisina Mrs. Potter Palmer, very dark p 4. 
Totept . t 4769 New York, N.Y. Price is per =, 25 of a ind at bg rate, provided 


totals 100 or 
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What Readers Say: 


Herbert E. Cory, Dept. of English, University of California: “Let me take 
this opportunity to avow the joy and the edification which each number of The 
Public brings me every week.” 
Try The Public for 26 Mary Cornelia Lee, Librn., Carnegie Library, Manhattan, Kansas: “The 
weeks. See e VI . Public it seems to me is the sanest, best-poised, and at the same time most read- 
wy, gas ms pend able periodical published.” 

p Prac if on eae W. H. Carruth, Prof., Comparative Literature, Leland Stanford University, 
money lu you are dis- California: “The Publie comes nearer than any paper I read to expressing my 
satisfied. convictions and sentiments on — conditioas. Lee without prejudice to 
several other noble journals out of which I get much good.” 

THE FUBLIC 


Harriet Taylor Treadwell, formerly President, Political Equality League of 
122 East 37th Street Wline:s: “The Public is the most helpful and dynamic factor in our home.” 
New York 
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ART NOTES 


HE most important art exhibition of 

the season is today Fifth Avenue 

from Washington Square to Central 
Park. A more stimulating brilliant sight 
would be hard to imagine. Thousands of 
flags on every block, from every door and 
every window, the flags of all the Allies 
flung out separately or grouped in stands. 
Probably so much brilliant color was never 
seen before on any avenue of the world. 
Whole buildings are covered with British 
flags and just a stand of the Allies over the 
door or each window throws out a separate 
signal of the colors of the Allies. 

Many of the larger shops are showing 
war paintings by American artists and 
every show window carries from one to 
half a dozen war posters. In front of the 
Bryant Park Library a group of artists are 
painting war pictures one by one in pub- 
lic—W. J. Glackens, Charles Dana Gibson, 
Luis Mora, Henry Reuterdahl and many 
others are contributing their services, and, 
as the men paint, choruses of children sing 
in the little theater that has been erected by 
The Stage Women’s War Relief. At al- 
most every street corner a returned soldier, 
French, Italian, British, Canadian, Ameri- 
can, is telling magnificent tales about ‘the 
war and begging you to lend to the utmost 
just as the men fight. 

Strangely enough the whole Avenue 
gives you a sense of some great festival, 
a festival of civilization, of democracy 
over barbarism. It is not as though we 
were asking help to win the war but as 
though we were celebrating some great 
triumph, as indeed we are, for America’s 
entry into the war is the greatest spiritual 
triumph democracy has ever known. 

I found the art galleries rather sober 
after this blaze of beauty and enthusiasm 
on the Avenue and practically everyone of 
the important art dealers told the same 
story. “It is useless to think of picture 
sales with the great Liberty Loan Drive 
on. People today are thinking of but one 
thing—to help America win the war, and 
they are backing up their thoughts with 
their money.” 


HE most courageous dealer I found 

was Mr. Montross, who opened his 
gallery with a fall exhibition, October 
seventh, naturally with American artists, 
the most progressive and modern. Of this 
exhibition the two most striking pictures 
were portraits by George Bellows and Eu- 


gene Speicher. George Bellows picture is 
a delightful portrait of his little daughter, 
Anne, dressed in a rich soft black dress 
with a huge black bow on her yellow hair 
and her little fair face shining with joy 
and pride. The pinkish background is in 


beautiful contrast. 

Eugene Speicher’s portrait gives one the 
impression of a very metropolitan model 
with world-weary eyes and a childlike sad 
It is vigorously, almost harshly, 


mouth. 
done. 

There is a lovely Gifford Beal summer 
landscape in this exhibition, very brilliant- 
ly painted yet with a sense of hushed mys- 
tery brooding over the scene. 

A striking picture is a bright pink house 
by Allan Tucker, that looks very silly when 
you are close to it, but across the room 
sinks back into the landscape and melts 
down behind the tall poplar tree and be- 
haves in a most interesting and convincing 
fashion. 

At the Daniel’s Gallery which has not 
yet opened, I was shown a marvelous col- 
lection of Diemuth’s paintings of flowers 
which will be exhibited later at this place. 
A more wonderful understanding of the 
strange loveliness of flowers, a more com- 
plete gathering of the spirit of the garden 
on paper I have never seen. These little 
sketches gave you the impression you re- 
ceive in a wonderful garden in the moon- 
light where the color rejoices you and then 
seems to recede into the mystery and where 
the outlines of the flowers change with 
every breath of wind. Later we shall have 
the pleasure of showing these pictures in 
THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE, and we shall 
do so with great pride. 

Mr. Daniel showed me also a most inter- 
esting collection of picture frames which 
he has had designed and excuted for his 
gallery. They are done in a new spirit, 
and while he has introduced in these frames 
both color and gold and silver they never 
for a moment encroach on a picture; they 
never in any way supplement it except 
in color. The idea is to give an added 
beauty, not to duplicate the beauty of the 
picture which was in vogue some years ago 
and which was horrible in the extreme. 
Most of the picture frames are carved, and 
color and gold and silver introduced as 
may best suit the painting. 

We feel that an article about the new 
development in picture frames will be of 
interest to our readers and Mr. Daniel has 
promised to help us prepare the article at 
a later date. 
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ART NOTES 


LECTURES AND CRAFT IN- 
STRUCTION AT THE NEIGH- 
BORHOOD PLAYHOUSE, NEW 
YORK CITY 


T this time, when inexpensive, artis- 
A« entertainment and stimulating 
recreation are a necessity not only 
to the man in uniform, as General Pershing 
so emphatically asserts, but also to the civ- 
ilian working under the pressure of war 
activities, the Neighborhood Playhouse 
feels called upon to share its resources and 
experience with those who are eager to 
extend the art of dramatic production in 
its simpler forms. As practical training in 
the technical crafts of the theatre has been 
hitherto inaccessible to students in New 
York, the Neighborhood Playhouse offers 
an opportunity for work on stage produc- 
tions in classes under skilled direction and 
an introductory series of lectures on the 
relation of the arts to the theatre. 

For information regarding the classes in 
dancing and pantomime, diction, choral 
singing, designing, dramatic expression, 
and the Balalaika Orchestra, conducted at 
the Neighborhood Playhouse by The Henry 
Street Settlement, apply to the Registrar 
of The Henry Street Settlement, Two hun- 
dred and sixty-five Henry Street, New 
York. 

Luncheons and dinners at reasonable 
prices are served in The Tracteir, a small 
restaurant at Eight Pitt Street, adjoining 
the Playhouse. 


1.. TwetveE LECTURES ON THE RELATION 
OF THE ARTS TO THE THEATRE: 


Aesthetic Appreciation, Alice Lewisohn ; 
Medieval Drama, William Lyon Phelps; 


Modern Drama, Anna S. MacDonald; 
Expression through Movement, Irene Lew- 
isohn; Expression through Music, Sig- 
mund Spaeth; Stage Decoration, Rollo 
Peters; Costume and Color, Robert E. 
Jones; The Workman Instinct in the The- 
atre, Mary Mowbray Clarke; The Aesthe- 
tic Side of Business Management, Helen 
Arthur; What the Repertory Theatres 
Have Contributed, B, Iden Payne; “Make- 
ud” 4nd Characterization, George Arliss; 
— Art of Interpretation, Yvette Guil- 
ert. 

The lectures will be given every Tuesday 
evening at 8:30 o’clock in the rehearsal 
room of the Playhouse, beginning Novem- 
ber 26th. There will be no lecture on De- 
cember 24th. The order of the speakers 
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is subject to change. If necessary to change 
the day of the week, due notice will be 
given. 


Two preliminary demonstrations will 
precede the regular course, and will take 
place on the stage of the Playhouse on 
Tuesday evenings, November 11th and 
19th, at 8 o’clock: Stage Setting and Stage 
Management, Agnes B. Mogan; Stage 
Lighting, Agnes B. Morgan, assisted by 
Dennis J. Sullivan. These lectures are open 
free of charge to members of Classes 2 
and 3. 

2. INSTRUCTION IN THE EXECUTION OF 
CosTUMES AND PROPERTIES, Cov- 
ERING SEVERAL PERIODS: 

The work will include experiments in 
dyeing, cutting, fitting, draping, sewing, 
stenciling, painting and gilding, embroid- 
ery, the making of stage jewelry and orna- 
ments, paper-maché modelling, modelling 
of small properties in clay, and flower- 
making. The class will meet on Wednes- 
day and Friday evenings, from 8 till 10:30 
o’clock, over a period of six months, begin- 
ning November 6th. If it is feasible to 
meet in the afternoon, the Wednesday ses- 
sions may be held from 3:30 till 6 o'clock. 
Among the instructors will be Amy Mali 
Hicks, Ethel Frankau, Mary Brown and 
Esther Peck. 

3. INSTRUCTION IN THE EXECUTION OF 
STacE SEtTs : 

The work includes the making of models 
to scale from designs, the mixing of paints, 
and the actual painting of scenery. 

The class will meet on Thursday -eve- 
ning from 8 till 10:30 o’clock, over a 
period of six months, beginning Novem- 
ber 7th. 

The instructors will be Carmine Vitolo 
and Warren Dahler. 

The work of Classes 2 and 3 is directly 
applied to the stage productions at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse: Both will meet 
in the workshops at 8 Pitt Street, adjoin- 
ing the Playhouse. 

Application for membership in any of 
the three above courses should be made to 
the Secretary of the Neighborhood Play- 
house, 466 Grand Street, New York. For 
classes 2 and 3, a personal interview is re- 
quested, by appointment through the Sec- 
retary (Telephone Orchard 1670). 

Art Students will find these lectures a 
rare opportunity to supplement instructions 
in the various art schools. A chance is 
given for practical experience as well as for 
cultural suggestions. 
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Farmers Bank & Trust Company 
West Palm Beach 


Largest Bank AND only Trust Com- 
pany in Palm Beach County handles ninety 
percent of the Tourist Accounts. 


Cares for estates; builds houses; supplies 
servants; rents the very best houses at Palm 
Beach and does everything to make life 
pleasant for the visitor. 


Furnishes information on any subject 
pertaining to Palm Beach or Florida. 


T. T. REESE, President 


























Palm Beach 
The Sportsman’s Paradise 


Deep Sea Fishing—in the blue waters of the Gulf 
Stream, for Sail Fish, King Fish, Amber Jack. Lakes 


and streams abounding in Black Bass. In the woods 
there are Quail, Wild Turkeys, Deer. 


at the 


“BIG STORE” 


in West Palm Beach 


will be found a complete stock of high-grade tackle. Edw. 
Vom Hofe reels, rods, lines—also guns and ammunition, 
and an expert to tell you when and where to use it. 


5 FLOORS 10 BIG DEPARTMENTS 
PALM BEACH MERCANTILE CO. 
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Directory of 
AMERICAN ART SCHOOLS 


This department is ready at all times to 
assist our readers with information regard- 
ing the best art schools in America. Any 
assistance that we can give to our readers 
in this connection ig our privilege. 


Address 


MANAGER SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
118-120 EAST 301TH STREET NEw YORK 
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AND AMATEURS 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN BEGINNERS 
FRIDAY SKETCH NIGHT 
SUNDAY PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTING 
CLASS IN ILLUSTRATION AND NEWSPAPER WOR 


LINCOLN SQUARE ART CENT! 
ARCADE BUILDING, 1947 maoapy ay, NEW Y‘ 
Near 66th Street Subway and * Stations 











other Industrial Arts. 


Special 








The Garden Editor of The Touchstone will be pleas: d to 
help you with your garden problems. Address 


Readers’ Service Department 
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| Look for this Water Mark | 


American Art 
should predominate 
in 
American Industries 


The School Arts Magazine is helping 
teachers of all grades to lay the foun- 
dations of a better Industrial Art in 
America. Special departments of 
Picture Study, Printing, Manual 
Training, Costume Design, etc. In- 
spirational articles and Good Ideas 


Gia ATER COLOTRIAPER ENGLAND 
English hand made. A thor- 
oughly good, reliable paper 
at a lower price than any 
other on the market. Write 


for Special Price on Ream 
lots. 


di; WATER COLOUR 
SKETCHING BOARDS 














C—Cold Pressed Absolutely 
M—Rough Flat 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘A. C. M.”” 
'or write for catalog ‘‘T”’ 


A—Hot Pressed | ai Lay 





Eastl7™$r 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 








from other teachers in every number. 


Price $2.00 a Year 
25 cents a copy 


The School Arts Magazine 


29 Foster St., Worcester, Mass. 
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WHAT GOOD DRAWING PAPER 
REALLY IS: BY PEAKE LENTON 


‘he average dictionary describes 


paper somewhat in this wise:— 

PAPER, (an abbreviated form of 
Papyrus), m. a substance usually composed 
of vegetable fibres pulped and made into 
sheets ; that substance upon which we com- 
monly write or print.” Most of us are 
quite well satisfied with the definition, for 
paper is in these days so cheap and plenti- 
ful—despite the comparatively high prices 
at present in effect—that familiarity has 
bred, if not actually contempt, at any rate 
a colossal indifference. The word itself is 
lacking in appeal to the ear. The soft sib- 
ilance of such a word as “silk” helps to 
create for the material which it designates 
an atmosphere of richness and romance, 
just as in “iron” we seem to hear the ring 
of the anvil, or in “stone” we find the un- 
mistakable suggestion of something mas- 
sive and enduring. Yet paper is full of 
history and romance; to trace its origin we 
must go back and back until we lose our- 
selves in the mysterious cities of long-for- 
gotten Pharaohs, where men made rolls of 
“papyrus” and wrote upon them at least 
three thousand six hundred years before 
Christ. To make these rolls they used the 
pith of the papyrus plant, the layers of 
which they stripped and laid crosswise un- 
til there was sufficient substance to form a 
sheet, then they pressed them and dried 
them in the sun. The Theban “Book of 
the Dead”, which is in the British Museum, 
was written on one of these rolls measur- 
ing 122 feet long and 21% feet wide, prov- 
ing that the making of a continuous sheet 
presented no insuperable obstacle to the 
Egyptian paper-makers. About a century 
before Christ we find the Chinese making 
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a paper from vegetable substances reduced 
to fibre, and later on, in the seventh and 
eighth centuries of the Christian era, Arabs 
established factories for the making of 
paper from cotton at Samarcand. Cen- 
tury by century the art progressed, being 
adopted successively by Spain, France, Hol- 
land and England. I use the word “art” 
advisedly, for in those days all the paper 
was hand-made, and the making of paper 
by hand is more of an art than an indus- 
try. And althoughg: y practically every 
kind of paper nee you think of is machine- 
made, there still remains one field in which 
hand-made paper has no rival, and that is 
the field of art. 

All really good water-color papers are 
made by hand, in almost identically the 
same way that hand-made papers were 
made in the eighteenth century. Better 
material is now used than then, the finest 
drawing papers being made almost exclu- 
sively from selected white cotton and linen 
rags. It is no exaggeration to say that 
papers of this class are actually better to- 
day than they ever were, due largely to 
the great strides that have been made in 
paper chemistry. The water-colorist of 
today, therefore, has a distinct advantage 
in this respect over the earlier devotees of 
this delightful medium. 

Art students everywhere would do well 
to make the most of this advantage by 
using only such papers as will help to bring 
out the best that is in their work. Good 
paper is of more assistance than many stu- 
dents realize. This applies not only to 
water-color, but also to charcoal, pencil, 
and pen-and-ink work. If you have never 


tried using a hot-pressed sheet of hand- 
made paper for pen-and-ink, try it some- 
time when you want to get real life and 
movement in your lines and you will be 
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astonished at the result when you compare 
it with the work you did on the common va- 
rieties of shiny pen-and-ink boards. This 
difference is due to the slight irregularities 
of surface which are peculiar to hand- 
mades, machine-made papers being mechan- 
ically accurate. 

A hand-made paper can be distinguished 
from a machine-made by its flexibility and 
by the absence of wire-marks. A machine- 
made has what we might call warp and 
woof to it, like a machine-made cloth, and 
therefore has not equal strength in each 
direction as a hand-made has. On holding 
the sheet up to the light, if machine-made, 
the wire marks can be seen through the 
paper, and if there is a water-mark the 
wire mark can be the more easily found, 
it being readily discernible at the outline of 
the water-mark. All good drawing papers 
are water-marked and in the best hand- 
mades the year of manufacture appears as 
part of the water-mark. 


Imitation water-marks are sometimes 


placed on papers by pressure after the pa- 
per is made, but the application of a strong 
solution of soda will destroy a spurious 
water-mark, whilst a genuine one will not 
be affected. The most famous water-mark 


is the well-known one of J. WHATMAN, 
which first appeared in 1792, although he 
had been making his celebrated papers for 
twenty-two years prior to that. Another 
old water-mark is that of the French mill 
of Canson et MonrTcoLrieEr, dating back 
to somewhere around the middle of the 
seventeenth century. This mill is noted for 
its superb tinted drawing papers designed 
for the use of workers in charcoal, pastel 
and crayon, also for some very excellent 
water-color papers. 

Sizing is one of the most important fea- 
tures of a drawing paper, and in this con- 
nection it should be noted that there are 
two distinct methods of sizing, known re- 
spectively as “tub-sizing” and “engine- 
sizing”. Tub-sized means that the sheet 
has been run through a vat containing size, 
while engine-sized means that size has been 
mixed with the pulp before the sheet was 
made. The former method is the better, 
but like most superior methods it is more 
laborious and more expensive. A tub-sized 
sheet has a rattle and ring to it that is al- 
most metallic, while an engine-sized sheet 
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sounds dull. A simple test is to apply the 
tongue to the paper, which, if engine-sized, 
will show the moisture on the other side. 

Tub-sized paper, when damped, is just 
the least bit sticky, and it does not dry as 
quickly as engine-sized, therefore it is more 
suitable for water-color, as it allows of a 
wash being laid evenly and without that 
hard edge which it is the aim of the artist 
to avoid. An unsized paper is incapable of 
resisting the action of water, which will 
reduce it again to a pulp, as witness the 
newspapers which you may see lying in the 
gutter on a rainy day. 

There are no hard and fast rules in the 
use of drawing papers or in the selection 
of them. The student must choose such 
papers as will most assist him in the ex- 
pression of the art that is in him. If the 
paper he selects does not make for the max- 
imum of facility and freedom he had better 
try another. A paper that constantly ob- 
trudes itself upon the consciousness of the 
user is the wrong paper. There have been 
great artists who have done great work on 
bad paper, but their work was good in spite 
of the paper and not because of it, and their 
example is a dangerous one for the student 
to follow. 

The quality of the material used is inva- 
riably reflected in the work executed, some 
day if not at once. You may get some mar- 
vellously striking effects in color on a piece 
of brown strawboard, but in all probability 
they will soon succumb to the impurities 
in the board itself. If you want lasting 
purity of color you must have purity of 
material. Be just as serious in your pur- 
chases of paper as you are in buying colors 
and brushes, and have the satisfaction of 
knowing that your work is as good as good 
materials can make it. 

All questions about drawing paper will 
be answered through this department. 

It is the intention of the editorial depart- 
ment to be of practical service to the Art 
Student. Therefore we frequently express 
our willingness to answer any requests for 
information that may be asked by a sub- 
scriber. The more interesting an article is 
the more questions it inspires, for no one 
article can cover an entire subject. So pre- 
sent to us any of your difficulties and we 
will pass the request for information on to 
the authorities on the subject. 
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A Letter + from Franklin Sooth 


praise of something which you 

could not do without. . . . . The 
true justification of a thing is in the 
thing itself and in the service it gives. 
“Therefore since my work in art has 
won recognition to the degree’ that 
my judgment in paper will * of any 
value, I feel it is sufficient here to 


“a IS not easy to say things in 


“Whatman Paper, in all of your 
struggles, does not fail you. I have, 
at times, scratched off large parts ot 
drawings and found the surface just 
the same as before; and I have again 
scratched this surface and found the 
same quality there, so that it would 
take the finest line. That is what I 
call paper; it is a paper that stands 


above ithe discussion about kinds of 


paper. 
° a 
Cin 4 a nm e eoly 


say that my drawings have all been 
made on Whatman Paper. It has 
become a part of the thought which 


constitutes my art consciousness. 
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Made in sizes, substances and surfaces to meet every 
need, WHATMAN will bring out the best features of the 
work. Insist on genuine WHATMAN at your dealer’s. 


If any difficulty in obtaining just the grade you need write direct to 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc. 
7-11 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Sole Representatives for the U. S. and Canada 
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SUPERB PHOTOGRAPHS OF LIVING MODELS | 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U. S. 


SEMI-DRAPED and in the NUDE 


For the exclusive use of painters, illustrators, designers, archite-ts, 
ari-students and physicians, Endorsed by connoisseurs for beai ty, 
refinement of pose and excellence of photographic technique. 


‘Sets: A, C and O (20 5x7 prints), each set, $5.00 

. Sets: B, D, E, F, G, H and I (12 8x10 prints), each set, $5.00 

Also, 10x12 Portfolio of 63 halftones, $5.00, and set of 6x10 photographs (stat: 
poses), $4.00; both for $7.75. Sent by express. 


All photographs are on double-weight paper. No catalog, samples are not submi: 
aor are sets sent on approval; but they are sold under the Photo-Era guara 
which implies satisfaction in every respect. 
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THE J. WILLER 
128 Chambers Street 


W. W. MOIST WATER COLORS 
of the best pigments obtainable 


care 


Price List 
sent 
on request 


CHEMICAL CO. 
New York, N. Y. O Favor, <ublé 
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A Fine Jet Black India Ink Write and tell us about it. We are 


always pleased to hear from readers. 
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Try The Public for 26 
weeks. See page VI. 
We will refund your 
money if you are dis- 
satisfied. 
THE PUBLIC 
122 East 37th Street 
New York 


What Readers Say: 


Herbert E. Cory, Dept. of English, University of California: ‘Let me tal 
this opportunity to avow the joy and the edification which each number of Tht 
Public brings me every week.” 


Mary Cornelia Lee, Librn., Carnegie Library, Manhattan, Kansas: “The 
Public it seems to me is the sanest, best-poised, and at the same time most reat 
able periodical published.” 


W. H. Carruth, Prof., Comparative Literature, Leland Stanford Universit), 
California: “The Public comes nearer than any paper I read to expressing @ 
convictions and sentiments on present conditions. This without prejudice ¥ 
several other noble journals out of which I get much good.” 


Harriet Taylor Treadwell, formerly President, Political Equality Leacue @ 
Winois: “The Public is the most helpful and dynamic factor in our home. 





Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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EIS THE INCREASING VALUE OF — Paes _ cen’ dyes Dr $ 
that they feel are equal to any that were 
hitects AME RICAN DYES: THE IM- previously imported. So sure are they of 
peaty, | POR’ ANCE OF RIGHT. APPLI- | the quality of their dyes that they challenge 
CATION investigation. They offer, without charge, 
00 to settle any problem of dying submitted to 
-00 )T so many years ago, when we them, free of charge, whether it be of tex- 
‘stati ary N wanted to dye our old cotton and tile, leather, paper, wood or any material 
—_ wool into gay colors for rugs or whatever. ; 
ruara ity, cothe:, we went into the fields and picked America is now taking the lead in the 
fower: ; wildroot for blue, smartweed for exportation of fast dyes. It is practically 
S. A. |B yellow and black walnuts for brown. But supplying South American manufacturers 
——  — today ve go to the chemist instead of to and also sending vast quantities to China. 
Mothe: Nature for our dyes. Commercial dyes, that American manufac- 
Dyeing is a chemical, not a mechanical turers claim they have brought to the high- 
process, and therefore the application of est degree of perfection, fall into six 
dyestu'fs to textiles is considered as much _ groups: ; 
of an art as the actual production of the Acid Colors, used principally for dyeing 
dyestu ‘fs. Knowledge, gained only through wool in an acidified bath. Dyes of this DRAWING oF 
infinit’ experience, is necessary before the group are used for wood and paper stain- NUDE SEIJIRO 
dyes cin be properly used. This accounts ing, in carpets, rugs and silk manufacture. ae," 
somewhat for the idea prevalent in Amer- Direct Colors, sometimes called Substan- [racug 
ica the last two or three years that it was tive Colors used in dyeing cotton. Many stTupeEnTs. 
impos: ble to make American dyes as good of these dyes also possess the property of 
as the German ones, which had previously being able to dye both wool and cotton and 
Distribute: B heen epended upon. The domestic dyer are therefore useful for fabrics composed 
‘avor, Ruhl was ‘ten forced to use any dye available, of both wool and cotton. 
o 4 be whether it was right or not, for cotton, Developed Colors, a group of dyes ap- 
ard St., wool, or silk. Therefore the results were plied to cottons by the three-bath process. 


York cay 
STONE? 


le are 
-eaders. 


far from satisfactory. Today, however, Sulphur Colors, used exclusively for dye- 
ing cotton, such as khaki for the army, 
stockings, automobile fabrics, etc. 

Chrome Colors, used to produce fast 
shades upon wool with the aid of salt 
chromium, fixed on the fibre before dyeing. 
The colors of this group are used in pro- 











a, ducing fast shades for men and women’s 
outer garments. 

E Basic Colors, dyes which play an impor- 

a. tant part in the coloring of textiles. 

jerica. The manufacturers of dyes feel that they 
have demonstrated their ability to place on 

— the American market an adequate and com- 

ie prehensive line of satisfactory colors. 
There is no such thing as an absolutely 
fadeless color. Fastness is a relative term. 

“Let me tals The direct rays of the light will in time 

umber of The influence any dye. Often several dyes are 

a. ae used in combination to produce one color 


me most reat and since each dye answers differently to 


the chemical properties in the sun, it fol- 





Sea lows that light'influences fabrics differently. 
t prejudice ™ DRAWING BY XAVi=R F. RARILE: For instance, when green has been made of 
lity Leacue 4 PUPIL OF THE ART STUDENTS’ a yellow and blue, the fabric left exposed 
ir home. /EAGUE. to the light will gradually assume a blue 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


color, because the yellow succumbs to the 
influence of light more rapidly than blue. 
The difficulties in securing perfect colors 
will thus be appreciated. 

The American dyes made within the last 
twelve months are said to possess the same 
solubility, level dyeing, permanency under 
exposure of light, as any imported dye. 
Thus the war has widened a very important 
field of American industry. It has made it 
possible for manufacturers to create the 
most subtle variations of colors. Amateurs 
who wish to dye silk scarfs, reed for bas- 
kets, or stain leather articles; artists who 
wish dependable pigments and manufac- 
turers who must establish standard color 
lines are now free to turn to the products 
of their own country. 


Announcement of the prize winners in 
the Oleo Tempera Competition conducted 
by A. Sartorius & Company, will be found 
on page 170. 


FIRST PRIZE WINNER IN THE 
WELDON ROBERTS CONTEST 


A small reproduction of the First Prize 
design in the recent Art Student Magazine 
Contest for the Weldon Roberts window 
card is shown here. The sketch is the work 
of Mr. J. William Cromwell, 619 Spring- 
field Avenue, Summit, N. J., to whom was 
awarded the prize of $25.00. Prizes of 
$15.00 each were also awarded to Mr. 
Joseph Davis, 203 West 117th Street, New 
York, and Mr. Humphre Volers, 1950 
Cones Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir. 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of The Touchstone ard the 
American -Art Student Magazine, pub!ished 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1918. 
State of New York, County of New York, s 

Before me, Harry I. Stevens, a Notary Public in 
and for the State and county aforesaid, per. 
sonally appeared Mary Fanton Roberts, who, hay- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, depos:s and 
says that she is the Editor and Business M~nager 
of The Touchstone and the American Ari Stu- 
dent Magazine and that the following is, ‘o the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a da ly pa- 
per, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above capti: n, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embox ied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed § 
on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of th: pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Mary Fanton Roberts Corp, 
118 E. 30th Street,-New York, N. Y.; Editor, 
Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Mary Fanton 
Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, New York, N. Y,; 
Business Manager Mary Fanton Roberts, !10 E 
30th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names arid aé- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. o 
more of the total amount of stock.) Mary F anton 
Roberts, Inc., 118 E. 30th Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Paris Singer 118 E. 59th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Paul N. Turner, 453 
W. 21st Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding | 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap 
pear upon the books of the company but also, i 
cases where the stockholder or the security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation ‘me whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant's 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstance 
and conditions under which stockholders an( 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock ané 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bom 
fide owner; and this affant has no reason to be 
lieve that any other person, association, or corpot 
ation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated 
by her. (Signed) Mary Fanton Roberts, 

Business Manager and Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this .15t 
day of September, 1918. Commission expire 
March 30, 1919. Harry I. Stevens, Notary Publi: 

New York County No. 322. 
New York Register No. 8071. 
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OLEO temrera COLORS 


FOR REGULAR WATER COLOR 
WORK, POSTER WORK AND REP- 
RESENTATIVE OIL PAINTING 


May be applied like Oil Colors on canvas and other sur- 
faces. Water the only medium necessary. Write for folder 


2 . Manufactured Only, by§} 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., Inc. 


57 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers Also of 


SARTORIUS OIL COLORS 




















Weldon Roberts 


Rubber Erasers 


Worlds Quality Standard - 88 Styles -A1i Stationers 




















TOUCHSTONE ART GALLERIES 
AIM TO BRING THE NEW YORK PUBLIC TO OUT-OF-TOWN ARTISTS 


sb... North Room of The Touchstone Galleries, with light and service, rents for $30.00 for 
two weeks. The South Gallery, which has nearly 40% more exhibiting space, rents, with 
light and service, $40.00 for two weeks. 

Overhead reflectors are used to secure perfect light for Etchings, Lithographs, Wash 
Drawings, Pen and Ink and Pencil Sketches, the finer development of Photographs, Archi- 
tectural Drawings, Interior Decoration, and the Crafts. 


THE CHEAPEST BEAUTIFUL GALLERIES IN NEW YORK 
Write to-day for Reservations 


Address: TOUCHSTONE GALLERIES, 118-120 East 30th St., New York 








Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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Are prepared from care- 
fully selected pigments— 
thoroughly incorporated 
with the purest oil— 
single and double size 
tubes. Used and en- 
dorsed by leading artists. 


DE VOE 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes 


At the request of a num- 
ber of prominent artists 
we are now putting up a 
line of Devoe Artists 
Oil Colors in_ studio 
size tubes. 














Write for pamphlet on our new Equalizer Spectrum Colors 


The Oldest and Largest Color Makers in America 


ESTABLISHED 1754 


CHICAGO 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK 


KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 


























A pencil to suit 
every technique 


No matter what technique you 
desire, you will find an ideal pen- 
cil for it among the seventeen 
true degrees of 


DIXONS 
ELDorAD 


Each degree is velvety smooth, abso- 
lutely gritless, wonderfully responsive. 
And the unusual strength of the leads 
will save you many a broken point, 
many an interruption in your work. 17 
degrees, 6B (softest) to 9H (hardest). 


Send 15¢ in stamps fer full-length samples 
werth deuble the money. Please state the 
degrees you prefer and your dealer's name. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


























POSTER ARTISTS 
READ THE POSTER 
ast as Spelled to pathes Sdver- 


‘ii@emi} tising in America. Offficial 
=——— journal of the Poster Adver- 
tising Association of the United States 
and Canada, Inc. In this beautifully 
illustrated and carefully edited publi- 
cation are presented monthly the most 
striking examples of the modern com- 
mercial posters in America and Europe, 
many designs being reproduced in 
original colors. The articles published 
present in detail the successful adver- 
tising campaigns in which these posters 
are used. 

Subscription Rates: 


1 Year $2.00 Foreign, 1 Year $3.00 Single Copy .20 


THE POSTER 


Roy O. Randall, Editor 
Editorial Offices: 1620 Steger Building 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 
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The International Studio 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS THE STANDARD ART MAGAZINE 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND STILL KNOWN AS THE 


“most beautiful magazine printed” 


Paintings, sculpture, architecture, interior decorations, house 
plans, furniture, textiles, rugs, tapestries, landscape archi- 
tecture, etchings, drawings, sketches, engravings, photogra- 
phy, ceramics and the other handicrafts—all these, and 
more, are among the forms of art treated in the pages of 
this magazine. 


The inclusion of all these departments, together with the 
fact that the field of the “Studio” is truly international, 
covering the art progress of the entire civilized world, gives 
a scope to this magazine which is unequaled by that of any 
other publication on the subject of art. 


So, also, are the illustrations unequaled in quantity and 
quality by those of any other periodical. They average over 
one hundred per issue, in half-tone, tint and full color, and 
reproduce works of art of every description. 


50 cents a copy—Five dollars a year 
Trial subscription for 3 months, one dollar 


JOHN LANE COMPANY NEW YORK 









































Sketch of one of the Villas of the Convalescents’ Club at Palm Beach 


EVERGLADES ROD and GUN CLUB 


A Convalescents’ Club for SOLDIERS and SAILORS 
at Palm Beach, Fla. 


Under the Auspices of 


THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE 


For the reconstruction, recreation and re-education of 


SHELL SHOCK MEN 
Healthy country life and medical care in an ideal climate. 


For further information apply to the Secretary of The Everglades Rod & 
Gun Club, Park Avenue and 59th Street, or 


THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE 


118-120 EAST 30th STREET NEW YORK 


AU NUP AA Ge 


Tue CAREY PRINTIN' 
New Yous 
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CAREY PRINTING 
New Yore 





